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DONE IN THE DARK. 



PART FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 



' " It beareth the name of Vanity Fair, because the town 
where 'tis kept i& lighter than vanity." 

Pil^inis Progress. 

" And so it all went off well ? . I am so glad ! 
Hetty — dear child ! — always set her heart on 
having a pretty wedding. It is a thing," she 
used to say, " that only happens once in a 
life." 

" As a rule ; but there have been excep- 
tions." 

** Exactly, when people marry again — she 
did not think of that. How funny ! I must 
tell Mary, and we shall have a laugh over it 
together." 

^ VOL. I. I 
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' The speaker is the maiden aunt of Hetty 
Cuthbert, the pretty bride of an hour, whilst 
her interlocutor and morning visitor is a sen- 
sible - looking • elderly gentleman, a general 
officer, and the godfather of the newly-married 
lady. He had been good-naturedly describing 
the wedding to his old stay-at-home friend, 
whose tongue wagged pleasurably over the 
exciting event in which she, for various pru-, 
dential reasons, had not considered herself 
qualified to bear a part. 

** Indeed, then, General," she said, '* it must 
have been a pretty sight. The bridegroom so 
good-looking, and the six young ladies all 
alike. They were obleeging enough to show 
themselves to Mary and me on their way to 
church, and very sweet they looked. The 
whole street came out to have a stare at 
them.^ 

" Which was precisely, I suppose, what they 
wanted, and amply made up for the few extra 
creases which their good-nature entailed upon 
their flowing skirts," said the rather cynical old 
bachelor, to whose ears the sound of wedding 
joy-bells (he had known so many shipwrecks 
of the frail barques that had in his time, with 
flowing sheets, set sail 

" On the ocean of wedlock their fortune to try,") 
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sounded harsh and jarringly. "Ah, well — 
they are married," he added, " and we must 
hope the best Cuthbert seems a good fellow, 
and is an honourable man, while as for her, 
— but, my dear Miss Gifford, you ought to 
know more of your niece than I do of my god- 
daughter, and can tell me whether I am at all 
right in the conclusion to which I have reluc- 
tantly come — that she is a vain little goose, with 
not very much besides her beauty to recommend 
her, and that unless a miracle should be worked 
in that poor young fellow's favour he will be 
repenting, before six months are over, in very 
dismal leisure, for the folly he has committed." 

They were old friends, those two, and given 
to speak their minds out frankly to each other, 
but for which state of things General Fordyce 
could hardly have ventured to — ^between two 
pinches of the snuff he loved — put so home a 
question to young Mrs. Gerald Cuthbert's aunt 
He knew his ground, however, as well as he 
knew human nature — thoroughly, and could 
safely trust, not only to Miss Gifford's clear 
common sense, but to that small spice of vanity 
in his old friend's idiosyncrasy which would 
prompt her in this case to justify his high 
opinion of her discernment. Yes ! kindly of 
nature though Miss Gifford was, and naturally 
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partial to her niece, the poverty of that pretty 
young person's mental resources was not likely, 
at the present juncture, to be by her aunt unduly 
glossed over or hidden. 

With a little laugh, intended to put her querist 
thoroughly at his ease (for male visitors, owing 
to their rarity, are apt to be precious in the eyes 
of society-loving old maids, whose means are 
limited, and their one lodging-house "sitting- 
room" small and stuffy), Miss Gifford owned 
with regret that her old friend had, on the 
whole, formed a just estimate of Hetty's 
character. 

"There is not much in her, certainly/' she 
said; "but then what there is is good. She 
has been well brought up : my brother has been 
so particular ! Newspapers carefully kept out of 
her sight You know they put dreadful things 
in them sometimes ; and as for waltzing and 
polk'ing, that has been altogether forbidden. 
Yes, indeed, as far as bringing up and principles 
go, Hetty has had every chance ; while, as for 
sense — ^well, I do believe that nine men out of 
ten are of opinion that women are just as well 
without it!" 

The General, as he rose to take leave (for by 
this time he had had enough of Miss Gifford's 
platitudes), shook his head slowly whilst giving 
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utterance to the oracular remark that in the 
event of his hostess's axiom being a true one, 
it was devoutly, for Gerald Cuthbert's sake, to 
be hoped that he, being tied and bound to silly 
Hetty for life, might prove to be one of the nine 
by whom " sense " in a wife is not considered 
to be a sine qud non. 

But this, unfortunately for both parties, did 
not prove to be the case, and the good-looking 
young Guardsman all too soon made the dis- 
covery that the " rattle " by which he had been 
delighted was simply a wearying sound, and 
that the **straw/^ the tickling of which had been 
so agreeably exciting, became, when the pastime 
was carried into every-day life, the most tedious 
of inflictions. At twenty-three (and Gerald 
Cuthbert, when he committed the blunder by 
which all his life was blighted, counted no more 
years than these) there exist not, I fear, many 
men capable — after such a discovery as this— 
not only of forming, but of carrying out wise 
and honourable plans for their future guidance 
in life. A sense of injury (unjust in the ex- 
treme, inasmuch as "choice'* is free, and it 
is a man's own fault if, before he " looks," he 
^* leaps "), together with the natural craving of 
the young for pleasure and excitement, induced 
Gerald Cuthbert — no uncommon case, as all 
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must be willing to allow — to return, far more 
than was either right or expedient, to many of 
the habits — not sinful ones in themselves, but 
unfortunately too often, as in the present case, 
the cause of sin in others — of his bachelor s life. 
Left, a very few months after a marriage which 
had promised to be a fairly happy one, to the 
very poor resources of her own scantily-furnished 
mind, with the wounds which what she felt to 
be neglect inflicted on her woman's vanity for 
ever rankling in her breast, and with, despite 
the restrictions early placed by well-meaning 
parents on her youthful pleasures, not much of 
high-toned principle to restrain her, is it alto- 
gether surprising that Esther Cuthbert, who had 
never either by example or precept been taught 
to curb her passions or consider others before 
herself, should — on discovering that her sopiety 
was shunned, that her little playfulnesses were 
of none effect, and that the smiles which still 
disclosed the whitest of teeth " had lost,'' for her 
husband, at least, " their charms " — ^have, in her 
turn, sought in perilous pleasures for the excite- 
ment which her shallow nature craved, and 
have ** stooped " — ^poor soul ! she had not far to 
bend—" to folly '' ? 

These fleetly passing nineteenth century days 
of ours are not those in which the Hetty 
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Cuthberts of society permit the grass to grow 
beneath their feet. Few, if any, are the pauses 
for reflection, during which a slumbering con- 
science may be given the blessed chance of, 
even at the eleventh hour, plucking the waver- 
ing weak one from the foul abyss that yawns 
for her. No moment for the all-important 
" deliberation" which, despite the poet's dictum, 
does not always eventuate in the tempter's 
triumph! Oh no! There is many another 
deed besides that of marriage which we may do 
in haste, and repent of — God help us! — not 
only at leisure, but in sackcloth and ashes ; and 
of one of those deeds — the one, par excellence^ 
of which it may, with true pitifulness, be said 
that, in this world at least, the perpetrator 
thereof can, let her search ever so carefully, 
and with the bitterest of tears, find no place 
for rehabilitation — Gerald Cuthbert's young 
wife became, alas for her I guilty. 

There is no need to dwell either upon the 
particulars of her fall, or on the punishment 
which almost immediately — for Hetty was no 
hardened sinner — followed upon her offence. 
Her fellow-sinner, a brother-officer of Gerald 
Cuthbert's, and the son of a retired tradesman, 
a fact which the foolish young man would have 
given half his allotted lifetime to be able effec- 
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tually to ignore — had been chiefly prompted 
to the deed that he had done by the most 
commonplace and least exalted of motives. 
Gifted with a large share of good looks, and 
with plenty of money at his command, the son 
of the retired north country chemist and druggist 
was en revanche afflicted with a morbid vanity, 
a thin-skinned sensitiveness to often imaginary 
affronts which caused him, in spite of his many 
advantages, to be a miserable man. His name 
was Bickersteth, one of those harmless patro- 
nymics which, unlike many of the more peculiar 
ones by which not a few of our well-known and 
prosperous London tradesmen are designated, 
throw no betraying light upon the position and 
antecedents of the bearers thereof; therefore, 
had George Bickersteth's over-anxiety to con- 
ceal that he was a tradesman's son not prompted 
him to the signal folly of giving himself the airs 
of a fine gentleman, the — to him — mortifying 
truth might never have been (in the society to 
which wealth had advanced him) made public. 
The question of "Who is he?" was never 
seriously mooted until, as I may here mention, 
he did, on one memorable occasion, and in the 
following manner, misconduct himself. 

There are, I think, few who are not cognisant 
of the fact that the hospitality met with in 
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Dublin by the British "airmy" is openhanded 
and genial in the extreme. To the Guards in 
especial, and that for reasons which in the world 
have had dominance as long ago as the days 
when Horace lashed the follies of mankind, the 
doors of the wealthy Dublin dinner-givers are 
thrown widely open, whilst champagne is ap- 
parently as cheap as the waters of the Liffey, 
so freely is it poured forth for the delectation of 
their not always duly grateful guests. 

Amongst the many who were, during the stay 
in the Irish capital of the battalion of the Guards 
to which George Bickersteth belonged, indulging 
theirnatural vivacityand recklessness, noless than 
their national givenness to hospitality, by dinner 
invitations innumerable to Her Majesty's faithful 
soldiers, one of the most noteworthy was Captain 
Daly, of Dalystown. He was but a Militia 
Captain, and (for that reason probably) was in- 
tensely vain of his military title. His father, 
whose comfortable fortune had been made in 
trade, had left this, his only son, sole heir to his 
possessions — possessions which Captain Daly, 
whose love of show was in proportion to his 
genial good nature, was surely but not slowly 
reducing to a minimum. In this easy and pleasant 
work he was effectually aided by his family, the 
which consisted of a wife, two daughters and a 
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son. The main object of each and all of these 
congenial spirits was to obtain a footing, sure 
and permanent, in ** good" society ; these am- 
bitious views were, however, cunningly kept in 
the background, and the Daly family, uncon- 
scious butts though they were, and the cause of 
many a brilliant witticism, intended (but, as we 
all know, " it is not in mortals to command suc- 
cess") to set the mess table in a roar by the con- 
stant acceptors of their hospitality, were, never- 
theless, "immensely taken up" and greatly 
patronised by the "fine young English officers'' 
who condescended to flirt with the demoiselles 
Daly, loaf about "Daublin" with their brother, 
and solace their inner man with the good dinners, 
and well-chosen wines to which, at his " joUy'^ 
house in Stephen's Green, "the Captain" so fre- 
quently took pleasure in bidding them. • 

Amongst the most often to be met with ha- 
bitues of the many who gladly availed them- 
selves of Captain Daly's hospitality was George 
Bickersteth. His good looks, his free and easy 
manners (for a fellow feeling had made him 
wondrous quick, and he had early ascertained 
not only that the lately defunct Daly had, like 
his own father, been in business, but that those 
who reaped the fruits of his untiring industry 
winced under the recollection that so it was),. 
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his free and easy manners — free, because the 
knowledge he had arrived at had produced the 
effect of making him feel thoroughly at home 
with his new friends — were thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the Dalys. By Miss Alice Daly, the 
youngest and prettiest of the girls, he was es- 
pecially looked up to and admired, for was he 
not handsome, rich, an Englishman, and above 
all, a Guardsman ? Under these circumstances 
one of those open flirtations, which look as if 
they "must end in something," was speedily 
commenced, and as rapidly carried on between 
the two. Captain Bickersteth, who had 'early 
been made free of the house,, soon began, as a 
matter of course, to be unmercifully chaffed on 
his evident devotion to its fairest inmate. Pretty 
violet-eyed Alice fell, or fancied that she did, in 
love, a proposal in form on the part of the only 
son of the retired druggist followed, and Miss 
Alice's sweet face was bright with hopeful smiles. 
Tom Daly, arm-in-arm with the English friend, ' 
strove in vain to conceal the pride with which 
he received the congratulations of his acquaint- 
ances, and everything went " merry as a mar- 
riage bell," when lo ! an event occurred by which 
all this jubilation was brought to a sudden and — 
for the Dalys — a most mortifying conclusion. 
From Captain Bickersteth, who had reluctantly 
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torn himself from the society of his fiancee, in 
order, as Tom Daly facetiously informed his 
friends, that he might "ask papa's" consent 
(quite a matter of form only, you will understand) 
to a union which was to make the two young 
people happy, the following heartless letter was, 
by the indignant brother, in due course of time 
received : — 

'* Dear Tom, — I hope you will accept my ex- 
cuses, and say everything that is right and 
proper for me to your sister ; as well as that Fm 
awfully sorry we cannot be married. I spoke 
to the governor, thinking he would be all 
serene ; but he won't stump up, and there's an 
end of it." 

To do justice by description to the bitter wrath 
of the insulted family would be impossible. In 
that wrath all tender sentiments were, fortu- 
nately for the ill-used Alice, merged; while 
fiercely from each heart and lips, with the single 
exception of those of the elder Miss Daly, who 
*' always said" (at least so the young lady, when 
the explosion came, vowed) "that Captain Bicker- 
steth had been made too much of from the first," 
arose a cry for vengeance deep and dire on the of- 
fender. Nor was the cry altogether uttered in 
vain ; for a full discovery of the false deceiver's 
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birth and parentage quickly followed on the no- 
toriety which the Dalys, who, far from following 
the wise Frenchman's advice to wash the family 
soiled linen in private, aired theirs on every 
branch and twig, gave to the episode of a young 
girl's life, which can never, even when taken at 
the best, be otherwise than disadvantageous to 
a demoiselle a marier. 

Retribution speedily overtook the vain, heart- 
less man, who, in coming thus imprudently to 
the front, had forfeited all chance of keeping 
secret the family facts of which he was so miser- 
ably ashamed. How the truth that Captain 
Bickersteth's birth and position in life were not 
such as to allow of his behaving like a scoundrel 
with impunity became patent, is an affair of n o 
importance ; it is sufficient that it did become 
patent, and that from that time the cause of the 
injured Dalys was amply avenged. 

It may seem strange to those who have not 
been in the habit of noting the deteriorating 
effects, amounting to what I may call a moral 
blood poisoning, which the vitiated atmosphere 
of the world in which we live can produce on 
even " noble" minds, that had George Bicker- 
steth not been a " snob,'' and had the fortune 
which pretty Mrs. Cuthbert had left her hus- 
band's roof to share, not been made behind a 
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country counter, Gerald Cuthbert would have 
borne with greater equanimity the shock of 
hearing that his wife had left her home for that 
of the brother officer, his contempt for whom he 
(Cuthbert) had never attempted to disguise. 

It was the knowledge of this contempt which 
first prompted the " infernal cad" — as the aban- 
doned gentleman in his wrath designated the 
druggist's son — to the guilty deed that he com- 
mitted ; nor — so true is the saying that " they 
ne'er pardon who have done the wrong" — did 
his desire for vengeance end here. Deep, and 
of a settled purpose was it ; and so cunningly 
planned and effectually carried out that genera- 
tions yet unborn were destined to feel its effects. 
This evil also had its source in the throbbings 
of vanity, wounded by the sting of cutting 
words! for — 

" Of all the griefs that harass the distress'd, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest." 

The "nine days' wonder" was over — Captain 
Bickersteth had bidden good-bye to the Guards ; 
proceedings in the Divorce Court were being 
taken, and the unprincipled seducer was more 
than beginning to tire of the companion whose 
ideas were even fewer and more far between 
than his own — when one day (a gloomy Sunday 
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it was in November, and the ex-Guardsman had 
just been turned, at the "Rag," a cold shoulder 
to by a foriner intimate) a friend — one of those 
genial men known as Job's comforters — the 
which boring individuals must, methinks, have 
suggested to the French cynic the most often- 
quoted of his "owen true" proverbs — repeated to 
the already out of temper man more than one 
galling so-called witticism, uttered at his expense 
(at least so said chattering Sam Miller) by the 
individual who had, as a companion for life, seen 
the last of Hetty Cuthbert 

** I don't remember the exact words," Sam, 
puffing lazily at his cigar, remarked ; " those 
sort of things go out of one's head, don't you 
know ? but it was something about bitter pills 
and soothing syrups, and was supposed to be 
rather a good thing in chaff." 

To do good-natured Sam Miller justice, he — 
having only lately returned from abroad— was 
ignorant of the facts which alone gave anything 
like " point " — one that had penetrated, ah, so 
sharply ! through the thin skin of his com- 
panion's morbid vanity — to the poor attempt at 
waggery which, seeing that he (Cuthbert) was a 
gentleman to the backbone, had been most 
unjustly ascribed to the last man in the world 
by whom any allusion to the event that had 
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only just begun to lose in society the charm of 
novelty, was likely to be made. 

Little does the careless young soldier — as, ten 
minutes later, he stands laughing noisily on the 
steps of the Club, with one or two companions 
as light-hearted as himself — imagine the mis- 
chief that his thoughtless words had wrought. 
In the smoking-room, with moody brow and 
outstretched legs, regardless — so absorbed is 
he in his own thoughts, his own projects of 
vengeance — of the possible comments by the 
idlers near him on his frowning and forbidding 
appearance, George Bickersteth — demon -in- 
spired, and smarting as only a vain man can 
under the lash of ridicule — registered within 
his breast as cruel a vow, and forced into a 
state of unwholesome perfection as poisonous a 
Upas plant as ever sprung from seeds sown by 
Satan in human brain. 

What was the nature and purpose of that 
plot, the course of this story will disclose. 

In the meantime "proceedings" were being 
taken in the Divorce Court, to separate with the 
least possible delay the two whom God had 
joined together. But before man could sunder 
the pair whose union had been as short as it 
was disastrous, a mightier Power than that of a 
British judge took out of the great lawyer's 
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hands the trouble of pronouncing the decree 
nisi. An attack of Roman fever cut short, as 
was duly announced in all the leading journals 
of the day, the guilty career of foolish, impulsive 
Hetty, and her memory — for anything that was 
thenceforth heard in the " world '' of one whose 
errors, after all, had not raised her above the 
level of commonplace — perished with her. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" The foolish woman plucketh her house down with her 
hands." 

As a matter of course — almost as much a matter 
of course as that the river of time on which his 
barque was sailing rolled carelessly on — Gerald 
Cuthbert, without any needless delay, took unto 
himself, once more, a wife. Those amongst 
his acquaintances who thoroughly understood 
the nature of the man, and those only, marvelled 
not at this fresh instance of **the triumph of hope 
over experience.'* At six-and-twenty the taste 
of the emancipated man for tumultuous and ex- 
citing pleasures, being with him an acquired 
rather than an inherent one, died a natural 
xieath. His heart was soft, his " head" not hard, 
his love for the gentle, humanising companion- 
ship of good, women, great and sincere. More- 
over the friends to whose regard he most clung 
(friends of nearly his own age, and who did not, 
as he could scarcely fail to remark, ruin their 
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healths, render their hands shaky and their purses 
light by indulgence in pleasures which it would 
be indeed " stretching a point" to call innocent,) 
were most of them married men, the interior of 
whose homes struck Cuthbert (who possibly was 
not admitted quite behind the inmost curtain) as 
combining within them all the elements of hap- 
piness and peace. 

The most intimate and congenial of these 
friends, a barrister in good practice, by name 
Wentworth, possessed a favourite sister, much 
of.whose time, owing to circumstances into which 
it is needless to enter, was passed under the 
same roof as Bob Wentworth and his wife. A 
pretty girl of nineteen, she was gay as a child, 
and with all a child's delicious ignorance of 
"life," and of the "world." Gertude Went- 
worth^s presence — the ring of her low joyous 
laughter, and the music of her sweet voice in 
song, proved such potent attractions to Gerald 
Cuthbert, that to make, if possible, the much- 
admired thing his own, speedily became with 
him an irrepressible desire ; one which he found 
no great difficulty in gratifying, for kind-hearted 
Gerty, pitying exceedingly the deserted young 
husband, " left," as she once feelingly remarked 
to her brother (who the while with difficulty 
concealed a covert smile), " without even a dear 
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little child to comfort him," soon began to find 
the evenings when Colonel Cuthbert failed to 
put in an appearance in Chapel Street, drearily 
long, whilst her desire to shorten them by an 
early retirement to her maiden couch, and the 
indulgence in tender reverie, was only checked 
by a wholesome dread of the free brotherly chaff 
in which Bob (when Gerty, under pretence, of a 
headache, did summon courage to indulge her 
very innocent inclinations) was wont, at her ex- 
pense, to indulge. 

Very smoothly, and without encountering any 
of the difficulties, the rocks and shoals which 
are generally supposed to quicken love, did the 
pair glide on towards matrimony, and, for the 
first half-dozen years or so of their united lives, 
the hopes and promises of a happy courtship 
were amply fulfilled. But then there came a 
reverse. A cloud, not the gradual growth into 
darkness and gloom of a vapour that was at first 
** no bigger than a man's hand," but one that 
turned their day into night, and their sunshine 
into heaviness, without preparation oversha- 
dowed them, and lookers on, those who before 
the stage of human life see so much of its 
varied games, felt, although ignorant of the 
cause, that a blight had fallen upon the hitherto 
happy home of the Cuthberts. 
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At that time they had three children, and 
Gerald, having on his second marriage retired 
from military service, they, at that period of 
their lives, rented a pretty cottage situated in the 
near neighbourhood of a midland town, the 
which, seeing that it was in the heart of an ex- 
cellent hunting country, was much resorted to 
during the " season" by sporting men. Amongst 
these was Gerald, now known as Colonel Cuth- 
bert, who rented by the year a moderate-sized 
b ut pretty place in the neighbourhood of Uggle- 
thorpe, and did his hunting in a quiet way (for 
he could not afford anything approaching to 
lavish expenditure) from thence. 

At the time of which I write, the three 
children, two boys and a girl, made bright 
and cheerful, after the fashion that only 
healthy, happy children can, the country home 
of the Cuthberts. Of these, Archie, the 
eldest, was a handsome little fellow of five, 
with broad, rosy cheeks, across whose big blue 
eyes, a mass of straight brown hair was for 
ever, after the fashion of a Skye terrier's 
picturesque unkemptness, falling; an inconveni- 
ence which the boy would temporarily remedy 
by a toss of his fair head, which impatient 
gesture was fast growing into that juvenile evil 
known to mothers and nurses as a ** trick." 
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Next to the son and heir (the heir, possibly, 
to a not distant earldom) came Cecil, a fair- 
haired, delicate little fellow, quicker of parts 
than Archie, but with a character less open, and 
a temper by no means so sweet. Augusta, a 
lovely child of two, dark-haired, with soft brown 
eyes, and lashes dusky and upcurled, completed 
the group. She — this damask-cheeked treasure 
— was her father's idol ; never w^s he so happy 
as when she was in his arms, pulling his long 
moustache, and with all the tyranny of spoiled 
incipient womanhood insisting on his abandoning 
his own pursuits, his own occupations, in order 
to have a romping game at play with her. 

Truly at this season of their lives a most con- 
tented as well as most popular family was the 
one to which Sir Harry Dalrymple, a young 
man who at the outset of life had irrecoverably 
dropped on the lovely shores of the Mediter- 
ranean (at Monaco and at Cannes) far more than 
sufficient British coin of the realm than was re- 
quired to keep up " decently and in order" his 
** family place," had let — sell it he could not — 
pretty homelike Maplehurst. 

It was there, whilst leading a life as totally 
free from care as seldom, comparatively 
speaking, falls to the lot of woman, that two 
of Mrs. Cuthbert's three children were born. 
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There that each returning day brought with it 
its own cheerfulness, its own active usefulness, 
its own hopeful looking forward to still brighter 
scenes to come — scenes (for Gertrude was not 
without ambition, and had seen enough of the 
"world" to fully appreciate the social advan- 
tages which a '* title," however recently acquired, 
and however little as a reward of merit de- 
served, obtains for its possessor) in which she, 
the Countess of Haroldswood, ^gracious queen 
of fashion (for Gertrude Cuthbert was a young 
matron of good taste as well as good feeling, 
and entertained strong prejudices against heart- 
less, insolent, and in her opinion under-bred fine 
lady's ways), would be chaperoning a lovely 
Lady Augusta Cuthbert to — say the Queen's 
ball, and looking on amusedly whilst highly-born 
girls, lovely but penniless, would smile their 
sweetest at '^ Lord Dulwich," whilst scheming 
mothers spread their nets before her handsome 
Archie, fruitlessly. 

Vague and distant dreams, but rose-coloured 
nevertheless, and gilding with still brighter 
gleams the sunny reality of Gertrude's daily 
life — a reality, the blessedness of which she, 
after the thankless fashion in which we are all 
too apt to regard the every-day gifts of health, 
light, competence, appetite, the gift of hear- 
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ing, etc. — never appreciated until, like a thief 
in the night, and with no warning of its approach, 
the blow, from which recovery was impossible, 
fell upon the hitherto happy household. 

Prosaically speaking, the event came about 
after this wise. 

In the outskirts of the town of Ugglethorpe — 
if town it could be called, which was little more 
in fact than an overgrown straggling hamlet — 
there could be seen, surrounded by trees, and 
standing back, at the distance of ♦a hundred 
yards or so from the high-road, a small and 
rather picturesque cottage. The approach to it 
was through a narrow and — for it was much 
overhung by branching trees — generally muddy 
lane. The roof, too, of the cottage, which 
was of thatch, wore a dark and damp -stained 
appearance, for over it the now leafless 
creepers (it being winter time, and hunting — for 
the weather was open — was progressing fast and 
furiously in the shires) that hung in forlorn fes- 
toons about the walls and chimneys of Acacia 
Cottage tended very decidedly to increase. In 
the summer season, when even in England 
something approaching to out-of-door life is, at 
least by the young and sanguine, contemplated 
as possible, the cottage in question might, not- 
withstanding its very limited dimensions, its 
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dormer windows rendering the bedrooms com- 
paratively dark, and the absence of basement, 
by reason of which the walls were positively 
damp, have been a not altogether objectionable 
place of abode. But during winter time, even 
the lowness of the rent seemed scarcely a suffi- 
cient motive to induce a stranger to the locality 
to brave the discomforts and unhealthiness of 
*' the cottage in the lane." So when it came to 
be noised about that a lady, still young and 
handsome, but whose habits, as well as appear- 
ance, were those of a confirmed invalid, had 
become a tenant of the objectionable tenement 
in question, great was the surprise expressed by 
Ugglethorpe and its neighbourhood at the 
news. 

What, the gossips asked each other, could 
possibly have brought Mrs. Harford — for that 
was the lady's name — to a part of the world for 
which she appeared so especially and supremely 
unsuited "i For an invalid, and such this poor 
lady clearly was, no locality could possibly be 
more uncongenial than the one which she had 
fixed upon. Situated far inland, the bitter 
northern breezes blew, long before they found 
their way to Ugglethorpe, over long stretches of 
unsheltered wolds ! A treeless waste, excellent 
for the training of race-horses and the chasing 
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oi the fox, but of all wastes the most desolate 
and cheerless' in the eyes of the weak, the lonely^ 
and the sad. 

And Mrs. Harford, to outward appearance at 
least, was all of these. She lived alone, received 
no visitors, was drawn about in an invalid chair, 
and by the few who chanced to obtain a glimpse 
of her features it was quickly decided that the 
lady — whether wife or widow was entirely a 
matter for conjecture — had in her time, a time 
which probably could not even yet be truly 
called past and over, known much and grievous 
sorrow. 

It was, as I said, the winter, id est^ the hunt- 
ing season, when this mysterious tenant took up 
her abode in Acacia Cottage ; and a month had 
not elapsed since her installation therein when 
the following conversation took place between 
Colonel Cuthbert and his wife. 

The former had come in late from hunting, 
and was standing on the hearth-rug in the 
"morning-room," which Mrs. Cuthbert, when 
alone, much frequented. His purple-tailed, 
sportsman-like red coat was bespattered with 
mud, as were also, in a greater degree, his top 
boots and white corduroy breeches. He had had 
a good run, and had reason to be proud of his 
own as well as his horse's performances ; never- 
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theless, there was an expression of perplexity, if 
not of actual trouble, in his clear blue eyes ; and 
as he stood there gazing silently into the fire, 
he was debating with himself whether or not he 
should impart to the wife of his bosom a some- 
thing — it was not much, and might indeed turn 
out to be a nothing — which had, in a kind of 
vague unexplainable way, set him that day — in 
spite of the *' jolly good run " which the entire 
field admitted had fallen to their lot — uncom- 
fortably thinking. 

As for her — for that handsome, richly-dressed 
woman, who in her lounging-chair was deep in 
the last pages of a* "sensational" novel — she 
was far enough from suspecting that her com- 
panion's silence was the growth of worry or 
annoyance. Her life had hitherto been so en- 
tirely prosperous, so thoroughly exempt from 
even an inkling in her own person of the ills 
that "flesh is heir to," that to imagine their 
existence near her was one of the very last 
flights which her truant fancy was likely to 
take. 

As I before remarked, Mrs. Cuthbert's atten- 

,tion was wholly absorbed in an exciting and 

delicious love story. The denouement was near 

at hand. Was he (the hero) or was he not, in 

very truth, the brother of the man whose widow 
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— no .disconsolate one — the heroine had been 
proved to be ? On that question the whole 
interest of the story turned. A "woman may 
not marry her husband's brother/' and if — but, 
as the fair reader, her comely face flushed with 
eagerness, was turning rapidly to the page that 
would put an end to her suspense, the voice of 
Gerald Cuthbert, who was still gazing at the 
fire, broke in upon her rapt absorption, and dis- 
solved the charm. 

" Do you know, Gerty," he said slowly, " I 
saw that poor woman — that Mrs. Harford, who 
everybody says is so ill — when I rode to cover 
this morning, and as I trotted past her chair 
(the servant was drawing her along under the 
palings near her cottage), by Jove ! if she didn't 
faint dead away." 

*' Really ? Poor thing ! How weak she must 
be ! I suppose your horse startled her ?" 

" No, it wasn't that. At least I think not, 
for we met^ and of course she saw me coming. 
Happily we were close to the garden gate, and 
the woman whom I went to call, came running 
out. Between them they carried the poor soul 
in, and I was glad I did not see her face, her 
veil being so thick, I can't bear to see a woman 
faint. There was only her hand to be seen — 
such a thin one ! — that hung down as they lifted 
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her, and — and it had a mark at the back, like a 
burn or something." 

" Upon my word, Gerald," his wife said, 
laughing, " you seem to have looked at the poor 
thing pretty closely, and " 

" Ah ! but that is not all I have to say about 
her. Dr. Wilkinson was out with us to-day, 
at least he saw the hounds throw off, and 
he told me that the poor woman is dying. 
He describes her as very pretty, but in a 
deep decline, and so restless! In the worst 
weathers he can't keep her at home, he says, 
and she knows her days are numbered. Fancy 
that! For a woman — alone — to have death 
constantly staring her in the face ! Upon my 
soul, I shouldn't like it myself; couldn't stand 
it, I think, for long together." 

" Of course you could not, you poor thing,'' 
Mrs. Cuthbert, with her hand on his damp 
shoulder, says; "men do so hate a dull com- 
panion, and — but, dear, can't we do anything 
for this poor creature ? She is not poor as to 
money, though, I suppose ?" 

" No, I fancy not ; I rather imagine that " 

But what he had been about to remark was 
destined never to be spoken, for at that moment 
the footman entered with a note which, as he 
said, required an answer. It was addressed to 
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Colonel Cuthbert, and the address as well as 
the inside writing was in a thoroughly un- 
tutored hand. 

The following were the words which the 
short note contained : 

" Sir, ' 

" I am instructed by my mistress, Mrs. 
Harford, to inform you that she is dying, and 
that she cannot die in peace till she has seen 
some gentleman to whom she can intrust her 
last wishes. She begs you, if you hope for 
mercy at your last hour, to come to her death- 
bed now.^' 

The note was signed ''Ann Candlish," and 
contained no other words than these. Colonel 
Cuthbert read them attentively, and as he did 
so his wife noticed that a red flush rose to both 
cheeks and forehead, and that he bit his lip, as 
if to keep down any display of the emotion 
under which he was clearly labouring. 

'* How odd," she said to herself, "that the 
woman should have fainted when she saw 
Gerald ! He must have startled her, poor 
thing, and men do so hate scenes." 

But she had no time for further cogitation, 
for Colonel Cuthbert, who had already fastened 
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his white muffler round his throat, had reached 
the door, turning as he did so to say : 

" I shan't be long, Gerty. Don't wait for me, 
though ; I must go, and will tell you all about 
it when I return/' 
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PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

^' On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die." 

Harvey. 

" Well, my dear, we'll go if you like it ; but 
you really must remember that moves cost 
money, and besides I do not see what advan- 
tage can be gained by a * change/ " 

It is Colonel Cuthbert who speaks — Colonel 
Cuthbert who for some months past has had 
(seeing that his once cheerful wife has taken to 
"nerves and nonsense'') rather a trying time 
of it He had undergone in his own person a 
very severe shock ; but in his case there had 
been a reaction, whilst in that of his wife nothing 
of the kind had taken place. She is bent, con- 
trary to his wish, on leaving Maplehurst ; and 
to the Colonel it has at length become clear 
that she will have her way. 
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At the present moment the Gertrude Went- 
worth who, six years before, he had married 
for love, has not much in her appearance to 
recall the time when, gazing into the depths of 
her blue eyes, and toying with the dainty 
smoothness of her yellow hair, he forgot — 

** How //;/divine a thing 
A woman may be made !" 

She is Ijang on the sofa, a book hanging list- 
lessly from her hand, a smelling-bottle — the 
Colonel's aversion — on the table before her, 
and her once-worshipped beauty a thing well- 
nigh of the past. 

And not by slow degrees, and as it were in- 
sensibly, had the change come ; but suddenly, 
and when the attractions of a fair woman are 
most usually at their prime, had Mrs. Gerald 
Cuthbert lost that for which so many of her sex 
sigh hopelessly — the gift, that is, of pleasing the 
eye and chaining the interest of men. 

It was a year or nearly so before the birth of 
her fourth child that a certain apathy, and an 
expression of countenance which might almost 
be called gloomy, were, by visitors to Maple- 
hurst, noticed in the mistress of the house— the 
fair yoiing chatelaine, whose happy, almost 
girlish, spirits had never hitherto seemed to 
flag. She grew careless, too, of her appear- 

VOL. I. 3 
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ance. The velvet ribbons, blue as a summer 
sky, were no longer twisted among her yellow 
hair ; the " fit" of her chignon had become to 
her a matter of indifference, and, most sugges- 
tive symptom still of a mind that was ill at ease, 
Mrs, Cuthbert, to the surprise of the neigh- 
bourhood, entirely gave up the rides which had 
formerly been one of her chief pleasures. It 
had been her habit fearlessly to follow the 
hounds, and her love of the sport amounted to 
passion. 

Whilst the surprise and the comments occa- 
sioned by these metamorphoses were at their 
height, it was announced that the Cuthberts — it 
was then the middle of September, and the 
shooting season had opened with more than 
usual promise of plenty — were about tempo- 
rarily to abandon the hunting grounds of 
Ugglethorpe, and betake themselves to the 
Continent for the winter, which, without any 
unnecessary ' delay, they did ; the Colonel, to 
those few among his acquaintances who ven- 
tured to question him on the subject, giving as 
a reason for their migration the delicate and 
unsatisfactory state of Mrs. Cuthbert's health. 

"We shall keep moving about, I suppose," 
the soon to be self-banished man remarked. 
". I hate the thought of going myself, but the doc- 
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tors, as they always do when they know nothing 
about a sick person's case, recommend change. 
Such humbug I as if anyone could be the better 
for leaving fresh country food and wholesome 
air, in order to be sickened with made-up dishes, 
and all the other annoyances which travelling 
abroad entails." 

After giving vent to such grumblings as these* 
who that listened to them could doubt the fact 
that Colonel Cuthbert did with all his heart 
detest the foreign plan 'i And, moreover, to these 
superficial observers it became clear as the sun 
at noonday, that, whatever the cause (and a 
cause no one in their senses could deny existed 
for Mrs. Cuthbert's altered condition of spirits) 
that had lately darkened the moral atmosphere 
of pretty, and whilom cheerful Maplehurst, the 
Colonel was not, in his own person, a sufferer 
therefrom ; and this being so, and the breaking- 
up of one of the pleasantest houses in the neigh- 
bourhood being therefore attributable to what 
that neighbourhood now, with almost one 
accord, stigmatised as "nerves and nonsense" 
on the part of its no longer popular mistress. 
Colonel Cuthbert, as the husband of a ** trouble- 
some" and inconvenient wife, came to be gener- 
ally spoken of as a much to be compassionated 
individual, whilst (whence emanating who could 

3—2 
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say ?) there were whispers afloat of hidden and 
mysterious reasons — reasons "which it was just 
as well that the Colonel knew nothing about," 
by which the sudden desire for change, as well 
as the perturbed condition of Mrs. Cuthbert's 
spirits, might be satisfactorily accounted for. 

By some amongst the resentful ones the poor 
lady s secret history was, after the following 
fashion, suggestively discussed : — 

" You know it was odd about her being seen 
talking so long to that tall man in Howe's Lane, 
whom nobody had ever seen before. Jack said 
he was very good looking, and had his hand 
upon her horse's mane all the time." 

"What a jolly lark she must have been having! 
And it was quite clear that Colonel Cuthbert 
didn't even know him, for Jack, you know, saw 
him afterwards walking to the station, and the 
Colonel, who was there, passed him without a 
word or a look." 

The utterers of these rather suggestive sen- 
tences were two young girls, daughters of a 
clever and extremely popular surgeon, who had 
been for nearly a quarter of a century well known 
in the sporting world of Ugglethorpe, as one of 
the straightest goers across country as well as 
one of the best judges of a horse in England. 
His daughters, spirited young women, with (as 
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it was the " right thing" in their own little world 
to say) no real harm in them, were, though 
looked upon by some men as " good fellows," 
and as such duly appreciated, regarded by the 
older and more selfish members of the hunt (and 
especially by those who were " particular" as to 
the conduct of their own daughters) as nuisances 
in the field, and as specimens of their sex whom 
prudent fathers of families would do well to, as 
much as lay in their power, repress, and hold up 
to general reprobation. 

Mrs. Cuthbert, young herself, and, as I 
have said, devoted to hunting, had been very 
kind (for they were worse than motherless girls, 
and had been ill brought up,) to Fanny and Nell 
Goodall. She had, in the days of her own po- 
pularity, more than once thrown the shield of 
her good name, her acknowledged superior 
position, and her prestige as an utterly untalked- 
of married woman, over the rather pretty and 
far too world-defying young creatures, who 
Were somewhat given to over-boldness of speech, 
who dressed their hair ci la chien, and rather 
gloried than otherwise in the fact that no French 
novel, how " spicy" soever might be its contents, 
was too highly seasoned for their palates. 

It was this last-named peculiarity which, much 
as she had felt inclined to "rather like" the 
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cheery, quick-witted doctor's daughters, proved 
too much for the " taste" as well as for the judg- 
ment of Mrs. Cuthbert. From girls 6f eighteen 
and twenty, who were not ashamed of discours- 
ing with acquaintances of the opposite sex on 
the delicate (?) distresses of a "Dame aux 
Perles," and who seemed quite at home amongst 
the uncleanly and exciting mysteries of " Les 
Moeurs Parisiennes," Gertrude Cuthbert, whose 
maiden purity had been guarded as a precious 
and spotless thing, and whose blue eyes had 
never even been permitted to roam unchecked 
over the often vice-disseminating columns of a 
newspaper, turned away with a disgust which 
she did not even attempt to conceal- 

One attempt, and that an utterly futile effort, 
did she make to induce the girls to cease from 
drinking of the poisonous well whose intoxicat- 
ing waters were rapidly vitiating (as rapidly and 
as surely as does the horrible drugged liquor of 
the spirit-shops the brain and blood and muscles 
of its consumers) the moral sense, together with 
the virginity of heart, mind, and imagination of 
these nineteenth century dempiselles. 

Mrs. Cuthbert of Maplehurst was far, soci- 
ally speaking, from being a *' great lady." Even 
to the inexperienced eyes of the Misses Goodall 
«he had not condescended so very much when 
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she treated as almost equals the daughters of 
her medical attendant ; nevertheless those inde- 
pendent and somewhat lawless young persons 
(Fanny, the eldest, **went in,'* as she would 
have herself expressed it, for the rights of her 
sex, and was always ready to do battle in 
defence of her own crude and generally ill- 
expressed opinions), being fully cognisant of the 
importance to them of retaining the goodwill 
and kindly interest in their welfare of Colonel 
Cuthbert's wife, took that lady's gently-offered 
advice — outwardly, at least — in good part, and 
so far paid homage to its worth as to abstain 
when in her presence from any allusion to the 
last " lively thing in yellow," which Cousin Jack, 
a medical student in the Quartier Latin; had 
despatched to them "all hot " and savoury from 
the teeming Paris press. 

It was almost immediately after this feeble and 
decidedly abortive attempt to show to those who 
would not see the error as well as the danger of 
their ways, that the change of which I have spoken 
began to be visible in the hitherto cheerful and 
hospitable patroness of the surgeon's daughters. 
The season of the year was a dull one ; hunt- 
ing, the time being early autumn, had of course 
not yet commenced ; many country houses were 
temporarily abandoned by their owners ; and in 
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the midst of this stagnation, and in the absence 
of other exciting amusement or occupation, the 
condition of Mrs. Cuthbert's mind and spirits 
came to be rather constantly, and not over 
charitably, commented upon. Nobody (I think, 
indeed, that chattering people in such cases 
seldom do mean real mischief) intended to be 
ill-natured, or wished actually to injure the 
woman, whose altered looks ought to have 
secured their pity, and whose sole fault as re- 
garded them lay in this, namely, that her house 
was no longer as before th^ pleasant rendezvous 
for the idle and the light-hearted, and that 
the delightful post-meridian ** teas,'* — meetings 
after **jolly runs," when tongues wagged with 
unchecked entrain (to say nothing of the 
Colonels *' little dinners," during which often im- 
promptu entertainments, unexceptionable wines 
were freely given by a host in whose hospitality 
there was no alloy of interested motives), were 
apparently at an end for ever. 

And slightly rankling in the breasts of the 
thoughtless young stone-throwers whose words 
I have quoted, was the injudicious interference 
with their boasted freedom of action of which 
Mrs. Cuthbert had been guilty. What right 
had she to be so absurdly moral ? She had 
always lots of men about her, and liked flirting 
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just as well as other people did. Besides, did not 
Jack — (Jack, who was enjoying a short English 
country holiday, and whose youthful mind was 
well saturated with the lax morality which, 
during a year of Paris student life, had, through 
eyes and ears and understanding, permeated 
amongst the fibres of the lad's moral being,) — did 
not Jack say of the gentleman whose presence 
in the lane could not by any possibility have 
been accidental, that he was one of the best- 
looking fellows he had ever seen — a viveur 
evident^, and just at the age when men, and 
such men especially, are the most certain to 
" command " the " success," to obtain which too 
many of them seem to consider as the only thing 
the world contains worth having ? 

And thus it was that Gertrude Cuthbert, all 
unconsciously, became the mark for arrows — 
sped "more through want of thought," it is to be 
hoped, than "want of heart'' — from the quivers 
of those who, in her unthinking good nature, 
she had treated almost as her equals. Little, 
however, would she have cared had the truth, 
that scandal had been busy with her name, been 
made known to her. Deeper far than such "light 
cause" as that — for "light" this woman would, 
strong in her wifely purity, and absorbed in the 
sad and ceaseless agitation in which her days 
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arid nights were passed, have called it — ^lay the 
shame and the bitterness which had driven, as 
she thought, for ever the sunny brightness from 
her life, making it — chiefly by reason of wearing 
fears and uncertainties (trials which are some- 
times harder to bear than the shocks of actual 
** blows") — 2, burden almost too heavy to be 
borne. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" When the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance." 

Milton. 

The Cuthberts, even as Midlandshire, had 
prognosticated, never returned to Maplehurst. 
They went, as had been announced, " abroad," 
and for many years wandered hither and thither 
without a settled home or resting-place. Less 
than a year after their migration a girl, whom 
they christened Evelyn, was born, and some 
eight years later, another infant, lukewarmly 
welcomed (in anticipation at least) by its 
parents, had to be, as Colonel Cuthbert phrased 
it, " made the best of." This undesired " little 
stranger" proved to be a boy, and was called 
after his father, Gerald. 

The family, to the number of five, were, 
when next they make their appearance col- 
lectively before the reader, all, with the ex- 
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ception of "the little fellow/' what Is called 
"grown up." Archie, the eldest, is twenty- 
three, a captain in the Austrian service, and 
as handsome a young cavalry soldier as ever 
clicked 'his spurs in the dance, or trailed, with 
a pardonable boyish vanity his virgin sabre 
under the admiring eyes of beauty. 

It had been Colonel Cuthbert's earnest wish 
that Cecil also should find his interests and oc- 
cupations outside the pale of his own country ; 
but in this desire the lad's stronger will had 
effectually thwarted him. Cecil had from his 
early boyhood resolutely determined that what- 
ever might be the case with Archie, he would 
not, "to please anybody, be made into" — I 
quote the boy's words, which are expressive at 
least, if not refined — " a beastly foreigner." If' 
Archie chose to give up being an Englishman, 
let him. He would know the difference one of 
these days, and wish that he also had set at 
nought, as he (Cecil) meant to do, the paternal 
wishes. 

A yielding man by nature, and withal not 
being himself without certain prejudices in 
favour of his own country, and of the advantages 
likely to ensue to a young man through his 
habits and tastes being formed in the land of 
his birth, Colonel Cuthbert did not long hold 
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out against the strongly-expressed desire of 
his second son. 

In process of time, and when the wilful lad, 
whose temperament unfortunately was of the 
kind that induces, under opposition, unpleasant 
fits of sulkiness, had reached the age of sixteen, 
he was taken to England by his father, and 
committed to the care of a retired Engineer 
officer, whose skill in the art of forcing into the 
brains of young men intended for the army a 
sufficient quantity of knowledge to enable them 
to "pass" muster as component parts of the 
British " service,'* caused him to stand high in 
public opinion as a tutor ; whilst very few, if 
any, of the parents and guardians who intrusted 
their boys to his care, ever troubled themselves 
to make inquiries as to his moral fitness for the 
post — one to which such varied and deep re- 
sponsibilities are attached — which Major Cun- 
ninghame had, for some ten years past or more, 
been generally considered fully, and in every 
respect equal to fill. 

Under the auspices of the Major, Cecil Cuth- 
bert had just succeeded in ** passing" (it was a 
" near thing," but by dint of " dodges" to which 
it was to be feared the tutor was no stranger, 
the young fellow had *' pulled through"), when 
an event occurred which, unpropitious to the 
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family interests as at first sight it might appear, 
decidedly raised the spirits of the elders of the 
house, and put into the minds of both, ideas 
and hopes to which those minds had long been 
strangers. These ideas and hopes, vague at first, 
and undecided, but which gradually grew into 
solid certainties, were connected with, and indeed 
had for their basis, a return to the English life 
that had been so long as well as, in the opinion 
of many, so mysteriously, by Colonel Cuthbert 
and his wife, abandoned. 

The event or rather events in question were 
the sudden death of one old nobleman, and the 
almost equally unexpected marriage of another 
member of the peerage. The latter was the 
junior by some thirty years, of the venerable peer 
who at the ripe age of seventy-eight, had been 
gathered to his fathers, leaving the family 
honours and estates to his nephew, Walter, 
seventh lord Haroldwood, and cousin in no 
very dist ant degree of Colonel Gerald Cuthbert 

** I was certain that Walter would never 
marry in the old fellow's lifetime,'* was the 
Colonel's comment on the last-named piece of 
intelligence; "and fancy his having been con- 
stant all these years to this poor woman in 
whom no one but himself ever saw any 
particular charm 1" 
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" I believe that temper has had more to do 
•with his conduct than anything else," suggested 
Mrs. Cuthbert, on whose general as well as 
especial views of human motives, her own life 
of care and anxiety had probably to a certain 
degree thrown a not altogether embellishing 
cloud; "temper and vanity. Walter always 
prided himself upon never being what he called 
beat, and Lord Haroldwood's hatred against 
poor Minnie Tyler was quite enough to make 
him constant to her. I only wish she were a 
few years younger. There would be a better 
chance then ; but still " 

" She cannot be called an old woman, or 

* 

anything like it, I should say. Let me see," 
pursued the Colonel reflectingly, " a little over 
forty, as nearly as I can make out, but a hand- 
some woman still — at least I remember that we 
thought so at Aixles Bains — " 

" Yes, but we only caught a glimpsfe of her 
covered up in a chair, and going to some water 
torture or other. She must have been in poor 
health at that time, or that would not have 
been considered necessary," suggested Mrs. 
Cuthbert, the lines of whose brow were very 
deep and lasting now, and who spoke in the 
fretful tone of one who owned a lifelong worry, 
and did not care, in the bosom of her family at 
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least, to make any effort at concealing the 
fact. 

It was the Colonel's ** way" to endeavour to 
make the best of things — not on " principle" it 
is to be feared, for he was not a religious man — 
a fact which he would, on special occasions, an- 
nounce almost boastfully to any one suspecting 
him of a weakness which he affected to despise. 
But he liked cheerfulness, was fond of his 
children (with one exception), and enjoyed 
seeing them happy and at their ease — a state 
of things which ** Gertrude's glooms" often very 
effectually prevented. 

That there should be a child or children born 
of the tardy union between the present Lord 
Harold wood and his old love was an occur- 
rence which was, for the sake of Mrs. Cuthbert's 
peace of mind, devoutly to be hoped for ; and 
therefore it was that her husband responded to 
his wife's last suggestion in a manner that 
seemed best calculated to raise her spirits. 

"Let us hope," he said gaily, "that the 
* treatment' proved successful, and then — ah !" 
with an anomalous kind of sigh, " what a bless- 
ing it would be to hear that Walter had so 
many boys that, like the old woman in the 
shoe, he did not know what to do with them ! 
He will be a very poor peer — one of the 
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poorest I should say, but I have always noticed 
that old fellows, when they marry, never grudge 
the inconvenient fulness of their quivers, so, after 
all, my wish is one which, if fulfilled, will have 
its compensating good for him/' 

The Cuthberts were at Cannes when this 
conversation took place. It was late in the sea- 
son — the month of May being nearly half over — 
for visitors to linger on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, but these especial wanderers 
had secured their neglected and weed-overrun 
little villa on cheaper terms, by taking it from 
September till June, and, although not what 
could be called a poor man, the Colonel, with 
his now large family, was obliged, as the saying 
is, to "think about money." So, though it had 
grown to be very hot, and extremely — in the 
opinion of Gussie, the eldest girl — dull, they did 
not leave the comparatively deserted Riviera till 
the middle of June. Later they went to Switzer- 
land, retired and therefore economical spots in 
that lovely land being chosen as their abiding 
places. The following winter found them at 
quiet Bordigherra, and it was there, amongst the 
palms and flowers of that, as yet, not crowded, 
and therefore still healthy locality, that the wel- 
come news arrived of the birth of a little heir in 
the old family home of the Harold woods. 
VOL. I. 4. 
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" There never was, I am told, a finer child/' 
wrote Lord Harold wood to his friends, and 
amongst them to his cousin Gerald. " Weighs 
three ounces and three-quarters more than the 
average of newly-born infants. Minnie is en- 
chanted. She sends her love, and that I am to 
say how much she regrets that you did not claim 
acquaintance with her at Aix. The birth of this 
boy has made quite a young woman of her again. 
After all, she is but thirty-seven, so I hope that 
we shall not have the perpetual anxiety of an only 
child. I could almost consider little Harold, 
in that case, as a dearly-bought blessing.'* 

Quietly, but with very grateful hearts, did 
Colonel Cuthbert and his wife rejoice over this 
welcome news. Their children were not, however, 
indeed could not, be made sharers in their joy. 
That there had long been a skeleton in the closet 
of their home, the elder ones had probably sus- 
pected, but of this they had made no sign, nor 
betrayed any curiosity to hear the secrets of 
the family. It was enough for them that 
something had occurred which rendered for 
them a residence in England not only possible, 
but advisable. In the blissfulness of utter igno- 
rance they had long looked upon such a state of 
things as one which must bring with it the reali- 
sation of all their dreams of happiness. " Living 
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abroacV* had been productive of anything but 
enjoyment to the girls, added to which England 
possessed for them the charm which is apt to 
encircle and beautify the unknown; and then was 
it not, in some sort at least, " home" to those 
whose restless wanderings upon the face of the 
European continent had hitherto deprived them 
of a blessing, to the deprivation of which few 
amongst us, comparatively speaking, have the 
unenviable faculty of being callously indif- 
ferent ? 

Gussie in especial was intensely tired of 
foreign life, and rejoiced beyond measure when, 
intelligence having arrived that a second child 
was likely to be born at Ross Combe, Colonel 
Cuthbert undertook a journey to England, for 
the avowed purpose of seeking in his native 
land a country home suited to the tastes and 
requirements of his family. Gussie was a 
young person of rather peculiar idiosyncrasies, 
and was in more than one respect a good deal 
(a fact of which she was not in the least aware) to 
be pitied. Nature, which had cast her in a 
handsome mould both as regarded face and 
figure, had also gifted her with a more than 
average amount of quickness of intellect ; but, 
sad to relate, illnesses, periodical and severe, the 
result of an accident in early childhood, had not 

4—2 
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only dimmed the brightness of her countenance, 
but had, to a certain extent, checked the onward 
progress of - her mind. At nineteen Gussie 
Cuthbert's ifitellect was in some respects that of 
a child; her powers of reasoning were circum- 
scribed, and her gifts of conversation small. 
Her beauty, too, undeniable as was its exist- 
ence, did not, for some unexplainable reason, 
produce upon the beholders the impression that 
was its due. Her features were regular, her 
complexion fairly good, her hair dark and abun- 
dant. It might have been urged by hypercritics 
that her eyes lacked expression, and that her 
lips — pretty as some called her mouth — were 
too thin, the kind of lips that are apt, later 
in life, to convey to those learned in facial 
expression the notion that the owner thereof is 
deficient in the good gifts of charity and open- 
heartedness. But, take her for all in all, 
Gussie Cuthbert might reasonably be called 
both a fine and a handsome girl. That she 
was thoroughly affectionate, and capable of self- 
sacrifice, besides being essentially of a humble 
and unexacting nature, the few who knew her 
well were more than willing to allow. 

And none more so than sister Ivy, who, 
though infinitely more admired and far 
more likely than Gussie, to what is called 
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" marry well," could not in reality be said to 
possess half the beauty of form with which 
her sister had been gifted. Ivy, at the age of 
seventeen, was a tall slip of a girl, very grace- 
ful, with an unfilled out but striking figure, hair 
of the rarest shade of auburn, together with 
the exquisite complexion — let the reader either 
remember or imagine such — which < usually ac- 
companies (and is perhaps the loveliest of all 
complexions) — long wavy tresses of the brown- 
red shade I write of. 

She was a clever girl ; not cleverer, perhaps, 
than Gussie had been born to be, and very 
acutely sensitive and impressionable. Her 
affection for her sister, the sister who looked 
up to her with an admiration touching in its 
self-forgetful intensity, was as great as it was 
protecting; for Ivy's compassion for Gussie was 
unbounded, and greatly exceeded the pity for her- 
self which the peculiar and painful circumstances 
in which she was placed might naturally have 
evoked. Painful, indeed, as well as perilous 
circumstances, as the few who were admitted 
"behind the curtain," and who knew more of the 
facts than the current and generally unexplain- 
able whisper, that " the eldest Miss Cuthbert 
was eccentric," knew full well. Ivy had, in 
truth, as long almost as she could remember, 
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been a sufferer — how severe a one only herself 
could have told — from nervous terror, conse- 
quent on her sisT:er's malady. In some respects 
a reserved child, and meeting from her parents 
with little encouragement to make known her 
real and many serious woes, the poor little thing, 
from whom such painful sights and sounds should 
as much as possible have been kept, was al- 
lowed — from ignorance in part, and also because 
separation between the sisters .would have been 
difficult and expensive — to be present at scenes 
which excited her young nerves to terror- 
pitch, and laid the foundation, in a frame that 
was never robust, and in nerves which to her 
misfortune had ever been delicately sensitive, 
of much future mischief 

To no one but her brother Archie, a boy 
tender hearted and sympathising beyond his 
years, did Ivy, a girl who had not long entered 
her " teens," divulge any portion of the daily 
and nightly trials which for years she had been 
fated to undergo. 

" I sometimes feel, do you know, Archie, 
dear/' she said to him one day, " as if I could 
not bear the strain any longer, but must go, 
fly anywhere, to death even, rather than endure 
any longer this constant dread of what may 
at any moment happen." 
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"But," said Archie, who was just then at home 
on a few days' furlough from his regiment, " why 
don't you complain ? Why do you keep it all 
so secret ? Surely my mother '' 

" Ah, it isn't that she would not do what she 
could, but unless they sent poor Gussie away, 
which I could not bear, for some one would be 
sure to tell her " 

" Do you mean to say she does not know ?" 
put in Archie in amazement. 

" No, thanks to me," the girl, with a pride for 
which she may surely be forgiven, answered; 
" I have taken such pains to keep from her the 
knowledge that anything more serious than 
fainting-fits was the matter with her, that I 
have quite succeeded. Papa has been the worst 
difficulty, and is so still. He has evidently the 
most extraordinary wish to tell poor Gussie the 
truth. Do you know," she added, lowering her 
voice, " sometimes I think he positively hates 
her, for making us all — just as if she could help 
it, poor dear ! — so wretched." 

Archie, one of the most kind-hearted and un- 
suspicious of his sex, shook his young head in 
very decided dissent from a notion, the wrong- 
ness of which only Ivy's thoughtless youth — 
she was nearly fifteen, and both physically 
and intellectually in advance of her age — 
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could, in Archie's opinion, in any degree 
excuse. 

'* Nonsense !" he said. ** Why, you would 
make my father out to be a brute, and we all 
know that he is anything but that; besides, 
what object can he have in acting in such a 
manner ?" 

" He says — at least, he did so once to me — that 
Gussie ought to be told. That if she learned 
the truth, it might make her more manageable 
about her eating — not that I think it would — 
for a kind of voraciousness is, the doctors say, 
one of the symptoms of her terrible complaint. 
And, oh Archie 1 it is so terrible ! For hours 
and days — indeed, I may say for weeks and 
months — after I have been by some cruel acci- 
dent present, I cannot get the sight and sounds 
out of my head, and each time I say to myself, 
if I can help it, she shall never know the extent 
of her affliction. Once, as she told me herself, 
papa did, happening to be alone with her, begin 
to describe something like what really happens ; 
but I, suspecting what was going on, flew down- 
stairs, and saved her. Since that he has never 
had another chance. He means well, L dare 
say, but men are not like us ; and papa has not 
an idea how dreadful it would be to know 
(oh, it would kill me if I were in poor Gussie's 
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place), that the very sight and memory of what 
so often happens to her, is enough to make life 
a burden to those who have to witness it/' 

** And do you still, as you used to do, dread 
the coming of night ? And do you remem- 
ber how pitiful I thought it long ago, when 
you told me that you used to creep out of 
the nursery, and crouch in your small night- 
garment outside the door, keeping shivering 
watch there till Anstey chose to come up from 
her lengthened-out supper ? I suppose tJiat, at 
least, is over now, as indeed it should be. You 
have I hope, dear, a room to yourself, so that 
your nights at least are peaceful ?" 

It was Ivy's turn to shake her head. " No> 
indeed, for Gussie must not be left, and Anstey 
is not wholly to be trusted; but she is good in her 
way, and saves me — having iron nerves, which 
I own I do envy — all she can. Yes, Archie 
dear, I suppose I am very silly still, for I often, 
as I used to do as a child, get noiselessly out 
of bed, and wait outside for Anstey's coming/' 

Archie Cuthbert, who dearly loved the young 
sister on whose pallid cheeks (cheeks which 
had lost their early roundness) and in whose 
restless movements he traced the effects of the 
severe strain to which the poor child's nerves 
had for years been subjected, endeavoured, but 
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in vain, to effect such a change in the household 
arrangements as would be for the benefit of the 
unselfish girl. But for her, indeed, his efforts 
might not have been wholly unsuccessful. Mrs. 
Cuthbert — her attention drawn to Ivy's altered 
looks — took, to a certain extent, the alarm, and 
remembering certain medical warnings regard- 
ing the dangers of exposing a nervous, excitable 
girl to the risk which Ivy was daily running, 
she gave her mind seriously to the question of 
how best to dispose, for a longer or a shorter 
period, of her ** afflicted " daughter. 

"You see, Ivy, your father won't hear of 
your going from home, otherwise you might do 
so economically enough. Your Aunt Georgiana 
would be only too glad to have you — without a 
maid of course, but Gussie could not go alone, 
and so " 

" Mamma," put in Ivy, '' we could not, even 
if there were plenty of money for everything, 
let Gussie go away. With you and me, or 
with one or other of us, she is safe — safe I 
mean from being told, and that is the all-im- 
portant thing. Oh, mother, do not run the 
chance of the worst happening ! How do we 
know what sort of people they would be at the 
pension you have heard of ? and if Gussie were 
to discover '' 
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" What I often almost agree with your father 
ought not to be any longer kept secret froni her. 
There might arise circumstances — I do not say 
the thing is likely, but still the most unforeseen 
events do sometimes happen ^— which might 
make Gussie's ignorance productive of very 
awkward results ; however there is time enough 
to think of that, and in the meantime I really 
do not see what can be done. Archie went off 
in the most excited state — harassing me almost 
to death by declaring that you confessed to 
being wretched, and to having no sleep at night'' 

*' Oh, mother ! I did not say that. I was 
obliged to answer when Archie questioned me, 
but I had no idea that he would come to you 
about it. How selfish you must think me ! 
Poor dear Gussie, if she were in my place, and 
I in hers, how much more patient she would 
ber 

" She would suffer less than we do," rejoined 
Mrs. Cuthbert; **for happily those terrible things 
called ' nerves,' Doctor Arkwright says, do not 
form part of her system. After all, dear Ivy, it is 
very much a question — as most things are — of 
money. A larger house, more servants, and an 
expensive sort of person used to poor Gussie's 
complaint, would smooth down every difficulty 
at once ; but as it is " 
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'' As it is, dear mother," interrupted Ivy 
gently, and kissing as she spoke the faded 
cheek, which, excepting when the " little fellow '" 
was brightening by his mere presence the grey 
twilight of her life, was rarely visited by a smile — 
"As it is, dear mother, we must go on as we are. 
I will write and tell Archie he is a goose — a 
dear goose though, is he not ? and if his friend 
whose coming he announces is the very least like 
him, I am sure that I for one shall be glad when 
he puts in an appearance amongst us." 
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CHAPTER III. 

They ne'er pardon who have done the wrong." — Dryden. 



It is the latter end of August, and the Cuth- 
bert family have been for rather more than a 
month established in the old many - gabled 
house to which the Colonel — more because 
everything "really nice" was beyond his means, 
either to rent or purchase, than because the 
place he finally fixed upon was one which 
pleased his fancy — had, somewhat in fear and 
trembling, introduced his family. 

" Of course you won't like it. I don't the 
least expect you will/' was his deprecating 
remark, as late in the afternoon of a rainy 
July day, a ponderous fly, well laden with lug- 
gage, slowly dragged himself and his wife up 
the rather steep ascent (the last hill, as he with 
a not very successful attempt at cheerfulness, 
informed his silent wife) which lay between the 
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town — not much of one to look at — of Loth- 
borough, and the abode known as Bostock 
Abbey, which the Colonel — whose slight stock of 
moral courage was oozing out of his fingers' 
ends — devoutly hoped would find favour in his 
helpmate's sight. 

That " helpmate," somewhat a misnomer in 
this case (as indeed it is too often in this un- 
toward world of ours), was, as the Colonel 
could hardly fail to observe, not precisely in 
that beautiful mood of mind which causes its 
possessor to see things through rose-coloured 
spectacles. To be sure there was a cause, and 
almost a sufficient one, for the state of abstrac- 
tion in which Mrs. Cuthbert — sitting bolt 
upright in the uneasy jangling station fly — 
was evidently wrapped, for the first news by 
which, on their arrival in their native land, they 
had been greeted, was that Lord Harold wood 
had been unexpectedly called away from his 
happy domestic life, and that the shock of the 
fatal accident (a fall from his horse) by which 
poor "Minnie" had been suddenly made a 
widow, had caused her to be very seriously ill. 

" Poor soul !" said the Colonel compassion- 
ately, after, in their private sitting-room at the 
Pavilion Hotel at Folkstone, they had, to- 
gether with the girls, said all that was con- 
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ventionally proper on the occasion. " How sad 
for her ! Going to bed, eh, my dears ? Sleep 
soundly, for you have rather a long day before 
you to-morrow." And Colonel Cuthbert, after 
receiving on his now deeply-lined forehead the 
good-night kisses of his tired daughters, re- 
turned to the subject of his cousin's death. 

" Poor fellow !" he said ; ** there was no 
end of good in him, only circumstances were 
against its 'ever becoming particularly apparent. 
And to her the loss must be terrible. A woman 
who waited twenty years, losing the best years 
of her life in order that " 

" I only hope," interrupted Mrs. Cuthbert, 
" that the shock, as people call it, will not have 
the effect of putting an end to the expectations 
which Lord Harold wood wrote to you of. In 
that case there would be only the boy — only 
one life between — Oh, Gerald, when I think of 
it, the shame, and the horror of all that must 
follow in the event of " 

" Of a strong, healthy child, whose precious 
existence is so watched over that even the 
winds of heaven are not allowed to visit his 
chubby cheeks too roughly, being carried off 
by water on the brain, or measles, or any other 
of the thousand and one complaints to which 
children are liable ! Of course such an event 
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is possible, just as it is on the cards that poor 
Lady Harold wood's hopes may by this stun- 
• ning calamity be brought to nothing. But why 
anticipate evils ? Look at our own little fellow. 
You have never been haunted (at least if you 
have been, you kept the fact to yourself) by 
constant fears that he would be taken from us ; 
and really I do not see why little Haroldwood 
is not likely to have as good a chance of living 
as his neighbours ; and there will be a long 
minority, a capital thing in his case, while as 
regards ourselves " 

" As regards ourselves, Gerald, we are, as you 
know as well as I do, in the power of the base, 
revengeful man, who, though the poor boys may 
escape public mortification and exposure, would 
not hesitate to strike at us, where and when he 
finds the most fitting opportunity to wound, and 
work us mischief." 

Colonel Cuthbert had risen from his chair 
and was walking with impatient strides from 
door to window of the room, as his wife — a rare 
occurrence with her — thus openly alluded to 
the man who, many as were the years which 
had elapsed since Hetty's flight, he had never 
even attempted to think of without hate. As 
Gertrude, the woman who had been a true wife 
to him, and the devoted mother of his children, 
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paused in her eager speech, he, with the memory 
of years of wearying anxiety entailed upon them 
by the wickedness of one evil-minded scoundrel, 
poured forth, as he stood with folded arms in 
front of his wife's chair, from the over-full vials 
of his wrath, words which were not — from the 
mouth of a gentleman and a Christian — alto- 
gether congruous or expedient. To have so 
spoken, to have uttered — and that in the pre- 
sence of his wife — not a few of those " wicked 
words" which are not always, it is to be hoped, 
intended by their thoughtless utterers, to be as 
maledictory as they sound. Colonel Cuthbert, 
a man chivalrous in his generation, and invari- 
ably gentle and courteous in his demeanour 
towards, and in the presence of, the weaker sex, 
must indeed have had his spirit sorely searched 
out and tried. Never before had his wife lis- 
tened (and she did so in fear and trembling) to 
such sentences as fell, in the bitterness of his 
rage, from her husband's lips. 

" May every evil that man can suffer fall upon 
his head. As I curse him here, may God curse 
him both here and hereafter. Curse him 
in his affections, if he possesses any — in his 
body, and in his brain — may he die alone, and 
in " 

" Oh, Gerald, stop !" broke in his wife. " I 
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cannot bear this. You must not curse your 
enemy. Curses come back, you know, upon the 
heads of those who utter them." 

" Do they ?" said the Colonel, calmer already 
for his wife's remonstrance, and sinking heavily 
into a chair. " King David must, in that case," 
he added grimly, **have had, in after-times, a 
plentiful shower of them upon his brain. But, my 
dear," he continued after a pause, " I must apolo- 
gise for this outbreak of mine. ' I did not intend 
to startle you in this way, but when I think of 
the boys, but especially of poor Archie, I break 
down. God knows that if I had been earlier 
aware of the rules of the service " 

He stopped with a sob in his voice, and 
Gertrude, moved by a tender pity, came near, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

" Dear love," she whispered caressingly, " do 
not grieve so bitterly; as you just now said 
to me — why anticipate misfortunes ? We are 
like the cowards," she continued, stroking his 
grey hair, and striving to speak with cheerful- 
ness, " who die a thousand deaths in dreading 
one. And after all, the boys, poor fellows, fnay 
be for ever kept in the dark." 

His only reply was to take her thin hand in 
his, and press it to his lips. He kept locked in 
his own breast the secret of his worst trial. She 
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was a woman, honourable and good, but she 
might not in this case feel with him that no dis- 
covery could, in Archie's case, make any real 
difference to existing facts. In allowing his son 
to remain in the " crack cavalry corps," to belong 
to which was considered an exalted privilege, 
and for which no one — unless he belonged to a 
noble family, and who was himself of unblemished 
birth, was deemed eligible, Colonel Cuthbert, 
a man in whom the sense of honour was so 
sensitive that its voice, ever on the side of 
duty, had proved throughout his life no utterly 
worthless substitute for " religious principles," 
was, in his own opinion, playing the part of one 
who deserved to be " kicked out of every club," 
of which the members were "honourable men." 
He had known no peace since his discovery of 
the fact that his handsome, high-spirited, 
popular son, was in fact an impostor, and so 
keen was his innate sense of actual disgrace 
that fears of what the future might bring forth 
had literally nothing to do with his present 
misery. 

Mrs. Cuthbert, an anxious woman at the best 
of times, and given, as we have seen, to the un- 
^ happy propensity of viewing in prospect every- 
thing e7i noir, had been a good deal excited, 
and even alarmed, by the, to her unaccountable, 
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outbreak which had preceded her husband's 
retirement to bed. She had felt his forehead — 
(at the risk of awaking him) — several times 
during the night, in order, as far as possible, to 
ascertain whether there was any undue heat of 
skin to account for such a departure from the 
Colonel's ordinary self-contained reticence of 
manner ; nay — so full was she of the subject, 
that she even questioned the girls, whilst she 
and they lingered over the breakfast, of which 
the Colonel — a late man always — had not par- 
taken, as to whether they had on the previous 
day thought their father looked ill or out of 
spirits. To this query they both answered in 
the negative. Perhaps, however, the heads of 
both were too full of joyful anticipation — the 
anticipation of on that very evening occupying 
for the first time within their memory what they 
could feel was a home of their own, for aught 
besides to occupy their minds. There would be 
horses to ride, and a river to fish for trout and 
salmon in. Rare sport for the boys, and such 
delicious freedom for them ! The girls then 
were not the best possible judges of the health 
and general appearance (as regarded his state of 
mind) of their parent. Their chief anxiety on. 
that sultry July morning was to be off and 
away — away from cheerful, bustling, lively 
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Folkstone to the goal of their hopes — the 
" home " so infinitely more cheerful (this at 
least was the notion which they in their ignor- 
ance and inexperience had formed of it) known 
to them as Bostock Abbey, the lease of which 
their father had been so fortunate as to be- 
come the purchaser of, and which was situated 
in the delightful neighbourhood of mountains, 
and in the county to which I have lent the 
alias of Redlandshire. 

To describe the excitement and general trou- 
blesomeness of little "Jerry," the nine-years- 
old plague and darling of the family, would be 
an utterly useless, as well as impossible task. 
Nature had not made this boy more selfish, 
more arrogant, or more determined to have his 
own way than other lads, but from his cradle 
upwards he had been over-indulged, and made 
an idol of. His will was law to the whole 
house, nor was it till he began — being endowed 
with considerable strength of body, as well as 
force of lungs, to say nothing of a clearly-de- 
veloped capacity for mischief — to make himself 
actively, and it might be almost said even 
perilously, a nuisance, that the idea of Jerry 
having become, in spite of his beauty and in- 
telligence, his really affectionate disposition and 
his winning ways, something very nearly re- 
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sembling a "trial," grew to be a privately enter- 
tained one by the majority of the Cuthbert 
family. 

They are in the railway-carriage now, the 
girls silent and happy, the boy, as usual, hope- 
lessly restless and noisy. Colonel Cuthbert, 
having paid his bill under protest, after the 
manner of Englishmen, is looking very red and 
flurried ; his travelling-cap is at the back of his 
head, leaving his high, bald forehead bare, and 
Mrs. Cuthbert, troubled with these uncomfort- 
able symptoms, has her eyes fixed nervously on 
his moody face. 

" There is something more than he has told 
me which has come to light," she is saying to 
herself. " Perhaps the boy, too, is dead, and 
there remains only the chance of this possibly- 
coming child between " Her mental so- 
liloquy is suddenly arrested by the sight of an 
envelope, which the Colonel, seated in the 
farthest corner from herself, has drawn from 
his pocket. Mrs. Cuthbert is short-sighted, the 
paper may be a harmless one, but, on the other 
hand, she is startled by the loud and angry ex- 
clamation of — 

" By Jove ! it is too bad ! The fellow charges 
a shilling for Tiny ! Seven shillings a- week for 
an animal that weighs three pounds, and " 
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" Boards himself," laughs Ivy ; "I never 
heard such a shame !" 

** Nor I3" responded her father, his wrath 
turned away, as usual, by a laughing answer 
softly spoken. " I told Mr. What's -his-name a 
piece of my mind, and that I had travelled twenty 
years and more with a dog, and gone with him 
to all the hotels in England and the Continent 
without such a demand having been so much 
as named, but it was no use, he wouldn't 
take it off the bill, cited the Grand Hotel at 
Brighton, and the Langham in London, where 
they made a similar charge. Well," musingly, 
and after a pause, '* I dare say the ladies do 
bring lots of little brutes, and it must be a 
capital way of making money, only I, for one, 
will never go to a place where they charge a 
shilling for Tiny's grub, will you, Jerry ?'' 
And the Colonel, who had by this time quite 
recovered his good -humour, dug his fingers 
playfully into Master Gerald's side, as he put 
the laughing question. 

It required but little at any time to " set " the 
"little fellow" off, and a romping bout was 
sure to follow such an opening for it as Colonel 
Cuthbert had rashly given. Now a romp be- 
tween a big playfully-disposed man and a vigorous 
boy of nine is, at all times, and with the full 
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advantage to be derived from space, not of neces- 
sity productive of comfort and pleasure to the 
spectators thereof, but in a railway- carriage, the 
compartment of which contains five persons, a 
dog, and as many loose packages as can by 
possibility be stowed away, the entertainment 
is one which even strong-nerved persons would 
do well to avoid. 

Under this category Mrs. Cuthbert could not 
be classed, and as she received the, to do him 
justice, quite unintentional kicks and thumps 
of her muscular, active little son, her anger 
against her husband rose high within her. It 
was so shallow, so childish, this caring — in the 
midst of such real causes for worry and trouble 
— for such a trifle as a shilling overcharge; and 
then this stupid romping — making every one so 
hot and uncomfortable ; and this, after the "fuss" 
of the night before, when she had really thought 
that he had some feeling for her and for his 
fa mily, and when she had been awake half the 
night fearing that something was the matter. 

Fortunately, the Colonel, whose romping days 
ought to have been over, soon grew tired of the 
much reprobated pastime ; moreover he caught 
sight of his wife's frowning face, and man-like, 
threw upon her the odium of cutting short the 
fun. 
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" There, boy, that will do ; your mother does 
not like a row," he panted, wiping his hot brow, 
whilst Jerry, feeling himself considerably ag- 
grieved, betook himself alternately to the varied 
delights of kicking his sisters* shins, and teach- 
ing Tiny — who hated railway travelling, and 
whose ceaselessly wagging hot red tongue and 
open mouth betrayed his utter wretchedness — 
to /aire le mort. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Those who inspire love most are fortunate, 

but those who feel it most 

Are happier still/' 

Shelley. 

It is a warm, breezeless evening ; the wind, 
which in the morning had been southerly, had 
gone a point to the east, and heavy clouds of a 
slaty hue, over which a tint of lurid light had 
gathered in the sky, presaged to those who 
studied weather signs a coming storm. 

Bostock Abbey — a lonely house — six miles 
from a railroad station, and with no neighbour- 
hood to speak of, had not, especially at first sight, 
been approved of by Mrs. Cuthbert. It was 
approached from a tumble-down-looking lodge, 
situated between high hedges, from which a 
short drive of about a hundred yards led — under 
the shade of fine old walnut trees — to the dwell- 
ing-house. This, likewise, bore altogether a 
decayed and neglected appearance. Originally 
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It had been of much larger dimensions, but one 
wing, as it was called, had about thirty years 
before been destroyed by fire, so that the old 
stone porch, jasmine covered, and with oaken 
seats under its pleasant shelter, stood, (in lieu of 
being, as should have been the case, in the 
centre of the building,) nearly at one extremity 
thereof. Some years — seven at the least — had 
elapsed since Bostock Hall had been occupied 
by a tenant, and during that time (indeed if not 
for a still longer period) the grossest neglect 
had been the rule at Bostock. The place had 
been allowed to go very much to rack and ruin. 
There hung about it, too, that air of melancholy 
which is apt to pervade a spot that bears traces 
of having been long uncared for. There must, so 
the bystander half unconsciously reflects, have 
been a cause for the unpopularity of an abode that 
had been so long left without any attempt at repa- 
ration to the slowly destroying, though often beau- 
tifying, finger of Time. And in thus conjecturing, 
the said looker-on would not have been far from 
hitting on the truth. Bostock was, and had long 
been, under the ban of a strange and dark suspi- 
cion, the suspicion, namely, that ill fortune and 
even untimely death awaited the members of any 
family bold enough to brave the curse — a curse 
which the country people around averred had 
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fallen upon it since the day when the last owner 
of the property — by name Christopher Randolph 
— had died a hardened unbeliever, and left di- 
rections in his will that his body should be, with- 
out benefit of clergy, buried in the shrubbery at 
Bostock by the side of his favourite riding 
horse, the which " attached and faithful animal" 
was, according to the testator's injunctions, to 
be shot through the brain on the day of his own 
death. 

That Bostock Abbey was, after this event, 
generally believed to be "a haunted place," 
is, I think, only natural. There were those 
— amongst whom, an oracle in his way, was old 
Giles the keeper (he had been almost an old 
man when Christopher Randolph was put into 
the ground), who boldly asserted that the spirit 
of the aged reprobate had more than once — in 
shadowy form — appeared to them. Giles — 
proud of his own, as he deemed it, superior ac- 
quaintance with the ghostly visitor — was given 
to the indulgence in unbelieving sneers when 
in his presence these would - be considered 
favoured ones of fortune enlarged upon the es- 
pecial privileges they had enjoyed. 

" They may talk, they may," he would say, 
'' about seeing o't old squoier, but much do they 
know aboutn. He and oi, now, were young 
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fellows together, and it's loike enough that he 
should coom about my little place. But what 
would he want, the poor old chap, with them as 
didn't know what flies he used to fish with^ 
and had never broke a dog to suit him, or 
whistled old Daisy to heel with him over the 
moors ?" 

Old Giles, far from surprising as he professed 
to consider the restless ^^ walks" of his former 
master to be, would, however, shake his grey head 
lugubriously over the three events which had 
earned for Bostock Abbey the reputation of being 
an unlucky place. The fire which had destroyed 
so large a portion of the house, and occasioned 
the death, through fright, of its young mistress, 
had been an " awful thing, to be sure;" whilst 
scarcely less so had been the accidental shoot- 
ing by a thoughtless lad of his elder brother — 
an event which occurred during the tenancy 
of the next occupant of " the haunted house/^ 
The third tragedy which — soon after the arrival 
of the Cuthberts — was duly, by busy tattlers, 
related to them as the last that had happened 
in the old house, was a case of " death by mis- 
adventure ;" a young girl having been given 
by mistake for a harmless draught of cooling 
drink, a fatal dose of tasteless poison. 

As may be supposed, these sensational tales 
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(* ower true* ones unfortunately as they were) did 
not tend to enhance the merits of Bostock in 
the eyes of the new arrivals, and it had required 
all the sunniness of an especially fine three 
weeks, together with the near prospect of 
Archie's promised visit — a visit which was to 
be preceded by one from that young officer's 
best beloved friend, by name Philip Rodney — 
to enable the girls to endure with apparent 
cheerfulness the " fearful dulness " of the house 
which their imaginations had previously in such 
brilliant colours painted for them. 

The day of Philip's arrival was looked for- 
ward to by the whole family with great, if not 
equal interest — by Mrs. Cuthbert, because she 
would from him hear more particulars of 
Archie's health (he had been laid up in Vienna 
with a severe attack of typhoid fever) and Philip, 
who was attached to the Embassy there, could 
tell his friend's relations exactly what amount of 
strength he had acquired, as well as how soon 
the doctors judged it prudent to let him take 
advantage of the ^* sick leave " which had been 
granted him. The Colonel too talked with 
satisfaction of Rodney's expected advent. 

He had liked what he had seen of the young 
man abroad, and moreover had, to own the 
truth, become slightly wearied of the unbroken 
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quiet of Bostock. Philip would brighten up 
the place, he doubted not, amazingly, for he was 
blessed with joyous spirits, and a happy capacity 
for being easily amused. 

The girls too, for different reasons, were 
engrossed by thoughts of the coming visitor. 
Gussie, devoted as was her wont to her younger 
sister, and literally glorying in the. attraction, 
under the spelP of which all who knew Ivy 
fell, could talk in her guileless way of nothing 
but the admiration which Philip had at Schaf- 
hausen made no secret of — an admiration which 
Gussie felt certain would soon ripen into love 
for Ivy. 

" And if it does, and when you are engaged 
to him,'' the unselfish girl would say, clinging as 
she did so to her sister, after a fashion which 
was decidedly trying to that sister's nerves — 
" you won't send me away ? You will let me 
listen to what you talk about ? I should not 
say a word, and I could go on with the hand- 
kerchiefs I am embroidering for you just the 
same." 

And to these curious pleadings Ivy would 
make a laughing rejoinder, not attempting to 
make Gussie understand the incongruousness of 
her request, but internally appreciating to its 
fullest extent the rare beauty of a character so 
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totally devoid of envy, and so capable of entirely 
sinking "self" in her all-absorbing love and 
admiration for another. 

" She is worth a thousand of me," was her 
inward comment on Gussie's character ; ** and 
poor dear, she little imagines — how should 
she with her sweet, simple nature? — what a 
treacherous and self-seeking wretch I am." 

Hard words to say of herself! Hard, and 
scarcely merited, for Ivy had for years been 
sorely tried, and there was much excuse for the 
secretiveness with which in this case she met 
the loving frankness of her sister. To have 
revealed to Gussie the truth, that already she 
was in her heart convinced of Philip s love, 
would, for Ivy, have been simply an impossi- 
bility, whilst equally impossible would she have 
found it to confess to a listener so ** matter of 
fact " and unimaginative, the state of her own 
feelings (feelings which she would herself have 
found it hard to analyse) towards their brother's 
friend. That she liked his society, and ac- 
knowledged that he was comely of person, and 
a gentleman in the best and highest, as well as 
in the conventional, meaning of the word, there 
could be no doubt ; also it was very certain that 
had Ivy been suddenly made aware of the fact 
that she would never find herself again in the 
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company of Philip Rodney — never listen more 
to his blithesome talk and ringing laugh, and ' 
withal would be through life debarred from 
the thrilling pleasure of knowing herself to be 
the object of such a high hearted man's de- 
votion — she would have deeply sorrowed over 
her loss. That Philip was well worth loving, 
the girl thoroughly admitted to herself; and 
before — (so strange are the contradictions — so 
puzzling the anomalies which the analysation of 
human feeling is capable of making manifest) 
her woman's quick intelligence had taught her 
to perceive her influence over one, whose absence 
of the power of concealment stood him in this 
instance, at least, in no good stead, Ivy had 
been ready enough to appreciate at its due 
value Philip's Rodney's undisguised admiration 
and approval. But when it became to her a 
too evident fact that love — the strong, healthy, 
uncontaminated (if I may be allowed the word) 
passion of a highly principled young man, 
domestic in his tastes, and deeming the posses- 
sion of a true hearted, unromantic wife, the 
greatest and most precious boon that Heaven 
has power to grant — ^was at work — -pour le don 
motif of speedy matrimony in Philip Rodney's 
breast, Ivy's very liking diminished, and she saw 
both in the outer and inner man of her devoted 

VOL. I. 6 
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admirer, faults and blemishes which before had 
* been hidden from her sight 

And yet, for all that this was so, and al- 
though Ivy experienced when she pictured to 
herself Philip Rodney as her husband, that a 
something near akin to repugnance rose up in 
her heart, she had almost made up her mind 
that when the all important question came, she 
would not refuse to become his wife. 

This, as I fear it will generally be considered, 
unmaidenly as well as unprincipled determina- 
tion might not, save from the almost entire 
seclusion in which as it appeared to Ivy they 
were likely at Bostock to live and die, have 
been so speedily arrived at. It was not that she, 
as might be said to be the case with Gussie, 
longed for stir and movement, for the sight 
of passers-by, and for, as that young person 
phrased it, " something to talk about." Save 
for her daily cross, a heavier or^e in proportion 
as her strength became, through the constant 
carrying of it, less able for the burden, Ivy 
would have been, for a while at least, conten- 
ted, and therefore happy at Bostock. She had 
not overrated her own inherent love of country 
pursuits; the good gift of feeling anything 
but happy when idle had been granted to 
her, and at Bostock she found abundant call 
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for constant employment She had a true 
woman's dislike to disorder, ugliness, and to 
the mere suspicion (to say nothing of the 
reality) in her surroundings of an absence of 
care and cleanliness. The ** setting to rights " 
of things, both inside and out, at Bostock was 
a task in which she took real delight, a delight 
that was in proportion to her disgust at the 
actual state of things ; for the furniture, taken 
at a valuation by Colonel Cuthbert, was old, 
and the " hangings " shabby in the extreme ; 
while as for the garden — it is a fact that 
almost all the time which Ivy could spare from 
her sewing machine (new curtains being so 
desperately wanted) was spent by her in root- 
ing up the weeds which had, in the course of 
never idle Time, grown up, and nearly choked 
the dear, old-fashioned perennial flowers, the 
rose campions, and the scarlet lychnises, which 
Ivy, when she had succeeded in freeing them 
from their oppressors, would rejoice and 
triumph over as though they had been crea- 
tions of her own. 

But busy as were her hands, Ivy's thoughts 
were active too, and her future, poor child, 
seemed to her dark enough. More wildly and 
less irrepressibly than ever had grown to be 
that despairing longing of hers to flee away 

6—2 
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and be at rest — at rest from the haunting 
fears and ceaseless watchings which in the 
unbroken quiet of a home so rarely visited by 
strangers, had grown to be well-nigh mad- 
dening. 

There may be some amongst my readers 
who will think this picture overcharged, and 
that there must have been in poor Ivy's nature 
a something unhealthily morbid which un- 
fitted her for the due fulfilment of the duties 
of life ; but to those who (and it is to be feared 
that such cases are very numerous) have, by 
reason of the like heavy affliction, suffered 
even as she did — to those who have cried, 
through blighting years, daily and hourly even 
as she cried, for respite and for peace, I need 
not say that such things are, and alas! must 
ever be. 

It was as a possible deliverer from her life of 
trials that Ivy had grown to look, not per- 
sistently, but after a certain wavering fashion, 
upon Philip. He was not, as she was well 
aware, a rich man — some few hundreds a year, 
besides his official pay, was all which at pre- 
sent he could call his own ; but Ivy had not 
been brought up extravagantly, and Philip pos- 
sessed acknowledged talents for diplomacy; was 
gifted, too, with a singularly gracious manner ; 
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and as the Cuthberts were not an ambitious 
family, Ivy felt, and with some reason, that 
the affair was one in which she would, as re- 
garded it, have occasion to consult no one but 
herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Now will I show myself to have more of the serpent 
than the dove." 

Marlowe. 

It was, as I before, at the opening of the last 
chapter, remarked, a warm and breezeless even- 
ing. Dinner was over at the Priory. Mrs. 
Cuthbert and the clergyman's wife, who to- 
gether with her husband had been invited to 
meet the lately arrived Archie, were in the 
old-fashioned drawing-room upstairs, whilst the 
Colonel (slightly out of temper, for he had, on 
a subject regarding which his dictum ought, he 
felt, to have been law, had the annoyance of 
finding his opinion set at nought) was walking 
to and fro before the house, smoking his post- 
prandial cigar. The Rev. James Bransby, a 
tall and rather gentlemanly-looking man, had 
declined the offer of a "smoke,'* on the plea that 
he *' could not afford tobacco." No poor man in 
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any rank of life, he emphatically remarked, had 
a right to indulge in luxuries. 

"It is as much as / can do, Colonel Cuth- 
bert/' he added bitterly — for eight children (how 
he could^ after the birth of each, read the 
Churching service over his wife so calmly, might 
have puzzled many a man who had contrived 
to get over, in his own case, the difficulty of the 
Thirty-nine Articles) had not improved the poor 
fellow's temper — " It is as much as / can do to 
keep us all in food ; and upon my word and 
honour, how my wife contrives to buy boots for 
the boys — boys' boots are such a heavy item — 
is, and always will be, a puzzle to me." 

As a rule, Mr. Bransby did not, perhaps, ap- 
preciate as highly as he ought to have done, the 
domestic qualities of his w'fe, but, taught in the 
stern school of adversity some of the lessons in 
" art " with which most women are born^ he by 
intuition felt that Colonel Cuthbert was far 
more likely to take a neighbourly and possibly 
a helpful interest in the thrifty housewife who, 
though worn and faded, was an attractive woman 
still, than in his clerical self, or even in the boys, 
at whose wardrobe necessities he had ventured 
to hint. Unfortunately, however, for his cause, 
Colonel Cuthbert's thoughts were, at that 
moment, fixed on a widely different subject. 
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namely, the folly of his foreign-raised son in 
thinking it possible that so late in the* day^ 
and with rain so evidently overhead, any fish 
— much less a salmon — would rise to the fly. 

" I told him, as you heard, before he went^ 
that it was madness to attempt it ; but young 
fellows are so headstrong," growled the Colonel^ 
" and catching that fine fish this morning 
whetted, I suppose, his appetite for the sport. 
As to going to look on, I have grown too old 
for that kind of thing. Evening and river air 
are all very well when a man is under thirty, 
but after that he had better stay by the fireside 
and enjoy his cup of coffee and his daughters' 
singing without running the chance of being laid 
up with lumbago." 

Whilst this conversation, if such it may be 
called, is in progress. Ivy, whose birthday it is 
(for the day is the twenty-sixth of August, and 
her eighteenth summer is all but passed), is 
strolling on the banks of the Leet, the swiftly 
flowing ** shining " river, which is the chief at- 
traction of which lonely Bostock can boast, with 
a six feet high specimen of good-looking man- 
hood by her side. Philip Rodney has been 
more than a fortnight a guest in the old house, 
and truth to say he has not thrown away his time. 
The young fellow is no fool, and a warning 
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voice having whispered to him the incontro- 
vertible truth that the value — even of a heart — 
can be depressed by the ease with which its 
possession can be gained — Philip, little given 
as he was to any save the most straightforward 
means of obtaining a desired end, had somewhat 
changed his tactics, and was in consequence find- 
ing his prospects of success very clearly bright- 
ened. Ivy, when it occurred to her that she had 
possibly made too sure of the means of rescue^ 
which she had, after much self-communmg> 
decided to avail herself of, experienced a 
pang of positive terror at the thought. She 
felt ashamed too, and small in her own sight, 
a condition of mind which was decidedly favour- 
able to her lover's hopes. The latter, tyro 
though he was in the study of woman's inner 
nature, could not fail to notice that Ivy's 
large blue eyes were no longer raised with 
girlish fearlessness to his, that her manner 
towards him was softer, and her laugh less fre- 
quent than of yore. 

On this never-to-be-forgotten evening, Ivy 
(a fact of which she is fully cognisant) is look- 
ing her best and brightest. The mere fact of 
Archie's presence amongst them had given joy 
to her countenance and life to her movements. 
He was himself, indeed, of a nature so bright 
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and sunshiny that the entire household felt 
enlivened by the fact that '* Mr. Archie was at 
home.'* 

They are not alone, the two who have already 
come to be talked of by the villagers as a ^* pair 
of sweethearts," for almost within hearing, he 
being only a few yards ahead, stalks stalwart 
Archie — Archie who (for is not Philip the one 
close friend, the '' Jonathan of his affections ?") 
^' knows all about it," and who, if it were not for 
the eager anticipation of landing within the next 
half hour another big fish, would possibly have 
had his thoughts fully occupied with conjectures 
of how " old Phil " was " getting along." 

The young soldier s costume is made up on 
this occasion of somewhat incongruous mate- 
rials, for he is attired in a perfectly-fitting dress- 
coat and white necktie, whilst over his legs, for 
Archie thinks he may have to " wade," he has 
drawn a heavy pair of waterproof boots. A 
step or two behind, and carrying over his 
shoulder a landing-net and fishing -basket, is old 
Evan Giles, the keeper, and clearly through the 
evening stillness sound the voices of the two 
men — the one pleasantly modulated, and the 
other "gruff," and totally unrestrained by "the 
sweet curb of gracefulness " or by the laws .of 
refined society. 
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'* But you think there is a chance, Giles, don't 
you ?" said Archie, who, even if he had not been 
told that the old man understood all about the 
art of fishing, would from his companion's very 
appearance, and a certain air of authority that 
hung about him, have looked up to the keeper 
as an oracle. " Surely we shall find some breeze, 
and at any rate we can but try." 

** To be sure — :to be sure," replied Giles, who 
was perfectly aware that the deplorably- ignorant 
young man he was escorting might, with equal 
chances of success, throw his flies over a four- 
post bedstead mattrass. " We can throw 'em 
the fly, in course, and if they won't rise to it in 
ten minutes, whoy we'd best be giving 'oop, I'm 
thinking." 

" How selfish men are," laughs Ivy, for the 
loiterers had caught the words. " Giles clearly 
has not a thought beyond a longing to get back 
to his beer and his bed, in which — after the 
fashion of dumb animals — he will go sound 
asleep, almost before his wife has had time to 
.ask him what the news is." 

" Happy man ! to own a wife who watches 
for his coming, and gives him his meals com- 
fortably," remarks Philip, • whose eagerness to 
rush with that bright, attractive girl into the 
joys (its probable cares forming no portion of 
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the sweet anticipated programme) is rapidly 
causing him to throw prudence to the winds. 

** Perhaps/' suggests Ivy with a smile, " old 
Giles does not appreciate the blessing. It is 
shameful though of him, as a fisherman, not to 
sympathise more with Archie. I do hope you 
will see him land his second salmon ! But now, 
Mr. Rodney, I must go back for a shawl. I 
thought it would be warmer. Perhaps it is the 
damp from the river only that makes me feel 
so chilly, but really/' with a shudder, " I 
shiver all over as if a whole army of geese were 
wandering disconsolately over my early grave. 
No, please don't go ; I know best where to 
find it. And, besides, Archie will want you 
with him. There ! he is calling to you now !'* 

" But he won't be five minutes at the river. 
I know enough of fishing for that. It is simply 
absurd, and so I shall tell him, to fancy that 
the most supperless salmon will rise now. But 
you won't go in ?" he pleads. " You will come 
and see the sunset from the hill ? I have but 
two more days, and, you know, you promised 
me this one pleasure. Besides, I have some- 
thing to say, something which " 

She has vanished almost before he has said 
the words. He catches the sound of a hurried 
reply, of which, however, he fails clearly to 
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ascertain the meaning, and then he is left 
alone, with Archie's shrill whistle sounding in 
his ears, whilst a nervous suspicion that it 
will not be quite so easy as it would have been 
twenty-four hours before, to confess to Archie 
that he is about at once to propose to Ivy, 
causes his step to be more laggard and his heart 
less light than was their wont. 

For, thoroughly as Archie Cuthbert valued 
and understood the admirable qualities of his 
friend, he was not, as that friend had lately 
discovered, of opinion that, as matters stood, 
an immediate marriage would be, either for 
him or Ivy, an advisable proceeding. 

" You see, old fellow " — he had, on the pre- 
vious evening whilst enjoying their respective 
pipes, said gravely to his friend — " marrying 
without money is the devil. Nay, hear me out. 
You have somethings of course ; but what is 
enough for one is not enough for — well, let us 
say two, and multiply that, for the sake of argu- 
ment, by six." 

Philip, puffing away anxiously at his pipe, 
finds for the moment nothing to say ; so Archie 
quietly continues: 

" Of course I should like you to marry Ivy, 
indeed I should be deucedly disgusted if she 
were to be spoony on anyone else; but, you 
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see, it doesn't do to be rash, and I won't be on 
your side if you are going to make a fool of 
yourself by marrying in a hurry, and before you 
can afford to set up an establishment. You 
talk of good appointments, which are all very 
well, but I know the expense of them, and 
what moving from place to place costs ; be- 
sides, you mayn't always have the luck to get 
them, and then there's illness, and all that kind 
of thing. To be sure, there is always the F. D. 
pay. But what is it ? A mere pittance ! More 
than you fellows deserve, I daresay, but you 
know best about that." 

"It increases ten pounds every year," puts in 
Philip meekly. 

*' While your expenses, to say nothing of the 
^entrance-money' to be paid yearly, will increase 
at the rate per annum of at least one hundred 
pounds," responds merciless Archie. "To my 
mind it's hideous selfishness in a man to marry 
an unoffending girl, and to run the risk of 
bringing others equally guiltless into the world 
to starve." 

" But, Archie," says the unlucky listener, " it 
really is not as bad as you say. I can settle 
six thousand pounds on your sister — pshaw! 
what am I saying ? I am talking as if I were 
sure of her consent, when, God knows," he adds> 
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— the I hope pardonable expression slipping 
without thought from his lips — " I haven't much 
hope to go upon." 

"Oh, girls in these days are foolish enough 
for anything," says his imperturbable friend. 
^* However, all I beg of you is not to be in a 
hurry. Let me find out what the governor 
will do. Not much, I am afraid," he adds, 
getting up and indulging in a comfortable, dog- 
like stretch. "And now what do you say to 
turning in ? By Jove ! it's twelve o'clock ! and 
there's an owl hooting outside like a soul in 
pain." 

Having uttered which irrelevant remark, 
Archie Cuthbert, taking Philip's consent for 
granted, slowly leads the way upstairs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" He was a very parfit gentle knight." 

Chaucer. 

GussiE has ceased singing. She ' has a fine, 
but uncultivated voice, the sound of which 
through the open window had reached the 
Colonel's ears, and caused his remark to the 
Rector regarding the combined merits of rnusic 
and coffee-drinking. Seldom long absent from 
her sister's side, she has now come to look for 
the truant with a Shetland shawl over her head, 
and is searching with eager, restless eyes about 
and around the near neighbourhood of the 
house. 

" Oh, there you are !*' she exclaims at length, 
as Ivy slowly emerges from a tangled side 
walk. *' How unkind of you to go out to the 
river without me ! But, you u nkind thing, you 
only think of Archie now, and I should have 
liked to see him fish as well as you." 
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" I haven't, as it happens, been as far as the 
river," Ivy answers quietly, and then moved by 
a sudden and foolish desire to put off the 
coming interview with Rodney, she adds, 
" There will be such a lovely sunset that I am 
going up the hill to see it. You'll come, dear, 
won't you ? It will be so fine over the woods." 

But to this proposal Gussie returned a de- 
cided negative, saying irritably : 

" Up the hill ! What an idea ! And what a 
place to live in where one can't see such a 
common every-day sight without taking a 
positive journey to stare at it! No, thanks ; I 
prefer sitting still after dinner, especially after 
such a tiring day as this has been." 

" Tiring ! Now, Gussie, what have you done 
to fatigue yourself? Nothing, I do believe 
except " 

" Oh ! it isn't what I have done exactly. 
It's the day itself. The air so oppressive — hot 
one moment too, and cold the next. Ivy, do you 
know," lowering her voice to a whisper, " I 
feel sure that something is going to happen. 
It always does when I shiver like this." 

" Really, Gussie, that must be nonsense," 
breaks in the younger girl with a smile that 
brightens her sweet face all over, "for you have 
said so very often that your shiverings foretold 
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something horrible, and you know that nothing 
has as yet happened to any of us in consequence 
of them/' 

" Ah, that is very well for you to say, but 
you forget poor, little Snapper being run over, 
and Cis being ordered abroad, and Ann 
Chambers leaving us just when we wanted her 
so particularly, and — " but the well-remembered 
catalogue of domestic casualties, of which Gussie 
fondly believed herself to have been, from time 
to time, the prophetess, was not, on this occasion 
at least, destined to be in full detail gone 
through, for Ivy, amongst whose budding vir- 
tues a patient submission to being bored could 
not, I fear, be ranked, after exclaiming with 
youthful impetuosity against any addition to her 
sister's dismal list, slid suddenly from the seat 
in the old stone porch which she had been 
occupying, and (leaving the far from pleased 
Gussie to her bodings) wended her way towards 
the somewhat rapidly rising ground, whence, 
and whence only (for Bostock Abbey is what is 
called " shut in " from the luxury of second 
distances) a glimpse of the sun's daily recur- 
ring au revoir to earth could within reason- 
able distance be obtained. 

There is, as I before said, a heavy stillness 
in the air, but the dark clouds are all .to east- 
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ward, and the light, when Ivy sets forth on her 
short " against collar " pilgrimage, has not yet 
even begun to fade ; nevertheless the twitter 
of small birds, from the twigs which their tiny 
claws are tightly clasping, is growing momenta- 
rily weaker, for even the restless robin feels 
that there is a time for all things, and perhaps, 
(for who dares limit the extent of faculties which 
God has given ?) hails with thankfulness the 
moment when ** tired nature's sweet restorer '' 
will close up his bright black eyes in welcome 
slumber. 

With the exception of the name, there is 
little of the Abbey about the old grey stone 
house, from the jasmine-covered porch of 
which the young girl's sister has for a few 
minutes watched the light, airily-dressed figure 
as it flitted onward between the trees. For a 
moment, Gussie, who hated being alone, half 
resolved on following Ivy's footsteps, but an 
unselfish thought prevented the execution of 
her project — Ivy might be expecting to meet 
Philip, and if so, perhaps she (Gussie) would 
be in the way, and Ivy would be sure to tell 
her everything when it was over, which was the 
next best thing to hearing it all as it went on. 
Poor girl ! she had no secrets of her own, and 
the idea that it could be different with her idol, 
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and that Ivy did not respond in trusting con- 
fidence to her limitless faith, had never for a 
moment occurred to her mind. 

She had, as we know, guessed rightly ; and 
Ivy was, so to speak, on her way to keep tryst 
with her brother's friend. At that moment, 
somewhat strange to say, her thoughts were 
more occupied with the brother whom she, 
from her earliest childhood, had so dearty 
loved, than with the lover, whose answer to 
his passionate prayer he was on his way to 
seek. 

" I wonder," she said to herself, as she un- 
consciously plucked the leaves which fringed 
her path, "what Archie will say. Dear Archie ! 
I wish now that I had told him everything — 
had asked his advice — had '' 

This reverie is interrupted by the strangest 
sound — a cry as of one in agony! and Ivy's 
blood turns chilly in her veins, and she stops in 
her walk to listen. It is not repeated, but instead, 
there are sounds which disturb and puzzle her, 
and that seem — O God ! can they come from 
the river? And has — oh, fearful question ! — any- 
thing happened ? But more than a hundred 
yards are as yet between her and the house ; 
moreover, there is a narrow path to the right 
which leads directly to the river ; but, al- 
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though the ominous sounds she had heard 
had seemed to proceed from that direction, Ivy, 
with the cowardice which causes weak human 
nature to shrink from hearing the worst, turns 
not her head in that direction, but instead, re- 
traces with flying footsteps the now downward 
way towards the house, from whence, she, as she 
nears it, sees issuing Mr. Bransby, the Rector, 
with her father leaning heavily on his arm. 

The Colonel's face is blanched to a deadly 
whiteness, and as Ivy breathlessly cries, 
'' Father, dear father, what is it ?" he im- 
patiently shakes her hand from his arm and 
utters no word in answer. Mr. Bransby, how- 
ever, who has his senses about him, makes 
amends for the deficiency. 

" My dear young lady," he says, and his 
voice sounds in the girFs ears like a knell, 
^*go indoors — to the drawing-room — to your 
mother. Keep her there ; we are going to 
the river. They are getting help — everything 
will be done that can be done. Make her 
understand this ; and now, my dear sir, if you 
will go " 

" But what has happened ?" Ivy frantically 
exclaims, and catching at the Rector s arm, she 
holds it as in a vice. " I know nothing ;" and 
then, in a hollow whisper which does not sound 
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the very least like her own voice, she adds, 
" Is — is — any — one — drowned ?" 

Mr. Bransby, with exceeding pity in his tone^ 
answers her at once. 

" Poor child," he says, as they walk on side by 
side, and slowly, because of the Colonel's falter- 
ing footsteps. *' Poor child ! I thought you had 
been present when old Giles rushed into the 
drawing-room with the dreadful news that your 
poor brother " 

" Which ? not Archie ? Oh, my God ! Say 
it was not Archie who is gone !" she cries out 
in her haste ; for this brother had ever been 
dearer to her than any earthly thing, and to 
lose him seemed to be as a blow which God 
could not be so cruel as to deal unto her. 

Again the answer to the girl's hoarsely- 
uttered question comes at once, and she learns, 
for concealment is as impossible as is preparation 
for the blow, that it is Archie whom she has 
lost. Archie, the sound of whose joyous voice 
calling to her laggard lover still lingered in 
her ears, was now a mute, dull, senseless lump 
of what, for want of a better or more seemly 
word, is designated by mortal man as " clay," 
clay that was lying fathoms deep beneath a 
treacherous rock; a watery cave being — ^poor 
boy! — all cold and lonely, his dark resting-place t 
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She made no sign, uttered no word or cry, 
for truly she was for the moment as one turned 
to. stone, whilst the Rector, still supporting her 
fathers tottering weight upon his arm, made 
her, as far as lay in his power, comprehend 
the heart-breaking truth that the joy and sun- 
shine of the house, for such to all had been the 
drowned lad, was snatched away from them for 
ever ! 

They have reached the river at last. The 
placid, innocent-looking river, beneath which, 
as poor Ivy had just been told, her brother lay 
a corpse! She cannot look upon it, but cover- 
ing her face with her hands she falls, her whole 
frame shaking violently, upon her knees amidst 
the . crowd. Then a hand, whose^ at first, she 
knows not, is laid upon her shoulder, and a low 
gentle voice says : 

" Miss Cuthbert ! Ivy, dearest ! for his sake, 
for mine ! for your own, try to command your- 
self. They are doing all they can. See!" and 
Philip Rodney, for it is he, strives, with tender 
force, to get possession of her hands. " Those 
men with ropes and poles, and — ah, there is 
Mrs. Cuthbert ! Come to her, dear. Do not 
kneel shaking there. There is so much for 
you to do, and \iyou break down, the blow will 
be so much harder for your father." 
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She lifts her wild eyes — very wild he told her 
afterwards they were — to his face, and asks him 
what the men are searching for. 

" They told me he was dead," she says, and 
her voice sounds in her ears so strange and 
cold that a sense of shame creeps over her. 
'* Have I no feeling," she in a kind of stupor 
asks herself, "that I can talk so quietly of 
Archie's death ? Do I believe, have I under- 
stood, that never more in this world or the 
next, will his warm fingers close upon my own, 
nor his brother s dear kiss be pressed upon my 
cheek ? Is it nothing to me that my father, to 
whom Archie was dear as was ever son to 
parent, is standing barel\eaded, with a grey, 
pinched look upon his face, and his hands 
clasped in agony of prayer, on the brink of 
the treacherous river whose waters have just 
sucked in his best-loved son to death ?'* 

Something, perhaps it is the sight of tears, 
" the hard-wrung tears of age," that are falling 
all unwiped from eyes which Ivy had never 
known to weep before, touched at last a chord 
within her breast, and in some degree roused 
her from the state of dreadful apathy into 
which the sudden shock had thrown her. 
Men's voices, speaking loudly and all at once, 
most of them being busied in giving directions as 
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to how best to use such means as they possessed 
to drag from his watery bed the loved of many 
hearts, are heard above the hysterical sobbings 
of the distracted mother (for Mrs. Cuthbert 
is already on the spot), and the whispered 
words with which Mrs. Bransby is endeavour- 
ing (how vainly only those who have been 
dealt such crushing blows can understand) to 
impress upon the bereaved one the duty of 
resignation and composure. 

These pass unheeded as the sough of the 
dying wind by Ivy's ears ; but as she staggers, 
by Philip's aid, to her feet, words awful in 
their undisguised truthfulness strike with cruel 
force upon her brain. They are spoken by a 
white-haired old labourer, whose attention to 
his prayers had been more than once, as he sat 
in the "free seats" with his old wife by his side, 
been by the Cuthbert family remarked. 

" Ah me !" said the trembling voice. " And 
ah ! for the poor young lad himself, as well 
as for the mother that bore, and the father 
who begot him ; but there ain't no more use, 
as you know well, Evan Giles, in searching 
for the body now, than there would be in look- 
ing for a crop o' meadow hay at Christmas. 
Not afore a week's past and gone will th' corpse 
float away, and then God help the eyes — if so 
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be they are the eyes of his own friends — that 
catch a sight of it !" 

She listens to these awful words, and strives 
to realise their meaning, but in vain. Again 
does Philip endeavour to draw her away, but 
she resists. It is the longing of her heart to 
feeL The deadly coldness of it is so dreadful. 
Surely now, she tells herself, she will weep for 
Archie ! her Archie, who if she had died, would 
have been, she knows, so sorry ! 

" There's never a man," the white-headed 
speaker went on in his mumbling way, "in all 
Redlandshire who knows more -about that rock 
beneath the water than you and me, Evan Giles. 
It's thirty year, to a day a'most, since our Jem, 
as fine a lad as ever hauled a rope, lost his 
footing on that there darned, slippery, sloping, 
under-water stone, and afore any one of us as 
stood there was able to give him a hand, under 
he went, slowly like, and with a wild screech 
that didn't leave my ears for many a day." 

"It was along o' them tarnation boots," re- 
joined the old man's companion — a contempo- 
rary evidently, with hair as white and face as 
wrinkled as his own. " They do be saying 
that this poor young gentleman had a pair on, 
and when they gits full o' water, it isn't all the 
men, or all the drags in the Queen's dominions 
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as 'ud fetch up a corpse from under the ZTowFs 
Rock." 

As the old man spoke, his white head un- 
covered and his tones slow and solemn, the 
fact that Archie's mortal part — the *' part " they 
had all so loved and admired, so petted and 
made much of — was lying stark and cold and 
senseless within a few yards of where Ivy stood, 
came for the first time thoroughly and most 
horribly home to her. It was so pitiable to 
leave him there ! How could they bear to see 
his empty chair? How could their lives go 
on without his merry jokes, his joy-promoting 
laughter ? It was only Archie of them all 
whose spirit was ever bright, his lookings for- 
ward pleasant, and his temper always sweet 
and equable. And now his place was empty. 
With one loud, despairing cry — the cry which 
had startled Ivy in her solitary walk — his 
earthly part had sunk, to rise perhaps no more, 
beneath the greedy flood, while his spirit (at 
least such was the hope which Mrs. Bransby 
was murmuring in the bereaved mother's ear) 
had returned— 3/i?r he was so good — the excellent 
woman whose creed it was that " God's mercy 
is over all His works" somewhat ignorantly 
avouched, to Him who gave it ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Heaven gives its favourites — Early Death." 

Childe Harold. 

The banks of the Leet where it flows through 
Bostock grounds are thickly bordered by trees, 
the which till you come tolerably near the 
water s brink, conceal its darkly flowing wave- 
lets from the sight. A few yards only from the 
spot where Archie Cuthbert, fatally intent upon 
his sport, threw, with all the ardour of a youthful 
sportsman, his fifty yards or so of line over the 
water, the stream narrows to little more than a 
hundred feet in width. The bed of the river 
then becomes visibly rocky, whereas side by 
side with the ominously dark pool, wherein 
more than one fisherman had — if the village 
traditions were to be believed — met his death, 
there is no sign to show that sunken rocks lurk 
in dangerous proximity to the salmon's most 
favourite haunt. 
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Very terrible were the days and nights which 
elapsed before, as the old man Walters had 
foretold would be the case, the stream gave up 
its dead, and all that was mortal of the ill-fated 
Uhlan Captain made its last appearance on the 
scene of this sad domestic tragedy. 

Amongst those who during the period of 
** watching for the body '' rarely left the river's 
banks, was Philip Rodney, and when the rays 
of the cold bright harvest moon were first seen 
to rest upon a dark and swollen mass, which 
with the horrible semblance of a living thing, 
rose and fell with the action of the stream, 
the eyes which caught sight of the awful 
thing were Philip's eyes, and his the hands 
which, with the love which no natural feeling of 
disgust and horror could chill, were the first 
stretched out to draw towards land the corpse 
of Evelyn's brother. 

They buried him very quietly, the Colonel 
and Ivy walking first with bent down heads 
behind the coffin, while after them came Cecil 
(now the heir), with Philip Rodney by his side. 
Gussie had been " ill," whilst Mrs. Cuthbert, 
worn out with ceaseless weeping, remained with 
her grief, the bitterness of which only she could 
know, to weep and pray alone. 

The place where they laid him — little Gerald 
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sobbing the while as if his heart would break, 
and holding Philip's hand with an almost con- 
vulsive clutch — was a sunny corner (methinks 
there are few amongst us who would not own to 
the weakness of choosing that the shining rays 
of the god of day should light up our dear 
one's graves) in quiet Leetham Churchyard, 
with graceful willow branchlets waving softly 
above his unconscious head, and the stillness 
of a cloudless August day speaking Peace, 
where as yet there could be no Peace, to the 
heavy-hearted mourners who left him there — as 
they returned to " busy life again " — alone ! 

The country people who, in large numbers, 
followed the coffin to its last resting-place were, 
with scarcely an exception, convinced that the 
** poor young gentleman " fell a martyr to the 
curse which had so long rested " along of t'ould 
squoire" upon Bostock. That one of the " new 
family " had to die they had been from the first 
convinced, but ^twas hard — so it was, they said 
— to take the flower of the flock. The lady 
herself would, many thought, have been less 
missed, for she seemed but a **poor whiny 
crittur ;" or Miss Gussie, seeing, as folks said, 
there was something wrong about she aVeady. 
Neither did " Mr. Cecil," when he made his 
appearance amongst these shrewdly judging 
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country folks, escape scatheless from a com- 
parison with the genial-mannered young soldier, 
who, short as has been his sojourn in their 
midst, had won, and that entirely without an 
effort, golden opinions from all with whom he 
came in contact. 

** He mayn't be a bad chap," said old Giles, 
** but this Cap'n doan t seem to me to have the 
nature in him as t'other had. An uncommon 
one to talk, he be, sure enough ; but Cap'n 
Archie was the one for my money. More's the 
pity that the cuss didn't take this one, and leave 
the t'other poor young fellow alone." 

It had doubtless been good |for Ivy, inas- 
much as the circumstances had in some degree 
diverted her thoughts from her own absorb- 
ing loss, that anxiety for her father, especially 
at the supreme and trying moment when the 
earth rattled upon the coffin-lid, had been very 
g^reat. A deadly pallor had crept over his 
face, and his frame shook convulsively, as, 
clasping his hands together, his tearless eyes 
looked up to the blue sky above his head. 
Suddenly a smile, sweet as one of Archie's 
own, but to Ivy's worked-up feelings awful to 
see, broke over his countenance, and he said 
audibly, though in a whisper, these solemn 
words : 
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"My God, I thank thee, both in his name 
and in my own, that Thou hast mercifully 
taken him away from the evil to come." 

Wondrous words indeed, and long remem- 
bered by those who heard them, whilst there 
were some to whom, in after years, the memory 
of that solemn thanksgiving pitifully told its 
harrowing tale of misery and pain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" The first vertue, sone, if thou wilt lere, 
Is to restreine and keepin well thy tonge." 

Chaucer. 

Although there had, during that dismal week, 
been little room in Philip's breast for thoughts 
of love and future happiness, it must not be sup- 
posed, for he was young and human, that regret 
for his lost friend so entirely absorbed him that 
kind Hope, the " dream of those that wake," was 
never a visitor to his bosom. On the contrary, 
the image of Ivy, not cordially welcome (Philip 
was too loyal to his grief for any encouragement 
of so bright a vision to be by him willingly per- 
mitted to himself), would rise up before him in 
its fresh, sweet loveliness, chasing away for a 
passing moment, as does the sun a summer 
cloud, the darkness of his spirit. 

She was so lovely in her grief! No loud 
laments, no obtrusive self-pityings were heard 
from Ivy's lips ; and Philip, as he watched her 
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come and go, not striving after cheerfulness for 
others' sakes, yet tenderly, as might have done 
a sister, whispering soft sympathising words to 
him amongst the rest, regarded her anxiously, so 
fragile had she grown, and colourless as a crea- 
ture not given but lent, soon to depart and 
join the one whose death had broken her 
heart. 

It was thus that Philip, his strong young 
nerves shaken by his own deep sorrow, told 
himself that his once sanguine hopes would end, 
and very heavy was his heart when, the funeral 
being over, he prepared to bid a long farewell 
to the spot which held all that he loved best on 
earth. During the terrible eight days that 
elapsed before the river gave up its dead, 
Philip's presence, his ready and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, together with the rare unselfishness 
which prompted him to conceal his own grief in 
order to cheer and be of use to the mourners 
for his dead friend, had been gratefully felt — 
though more, perhaps, afterwards than at the 
time — by poor Archie's family. It had been a 
relief to the girls, but more especially to Ivy, to 
pour out their hearts' bitterness with utter un- 
reserve into Philip's compassionating ears. 
When with their parents' respect for their sor- 
row, a respect mingled with a certain natural 
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reserve, hushed the free expression of the 
sisters' anguish, but Philip — so they reasoned 
— attached as he was to Archie, could not feel 
as they felt, he was only a friend, and besides he 
could always speak cheerfully, whilst they — ah, 
how impossible it would have been for them to 
control their emotions, or conceal the deep un- 
dying regret which Archie's loss had entailed 
upon them! and so, like thoughtless young crea- 
tures as they were, they allowed poor Philip, who 
had lost his fidus Achates^ the " one man in a 
thousand'' to his thinking, to weaken his al- 
ready overtaxed nerves — tolerably healthy ones 
though by nature they were — by the sight of 
their unrestrained despair. But for this sharp 
as well as lengthened ordeal it is more than 
probable that the effect upon his mind of 
Archie's sudden death would have been less 
deep and lasting. If, too, Ivy could have 
administered to him but a few drops of "the 
only medicine of the miserable" — Hope — a 
good chance of recovery might have been his ; 
but this was not to be. In was in vain that he 
searched in the sorrowing girl's words, or looks, 
or manner, for any, even the faintest, sign that 
he was more to her than dear dead Archie's 
friend ; but although this was so, he, patient and 
sympathising to the end, continued his daily 
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ministering, and when, the last sad rites being 
over, he sadly and silently took his leave of 
Bostock, it was with the fixed resolve to give 
up the mundane profession of the law, and de- 
vote himself entirely to " good works." 

But long before this especial result, for such 
it was, of Archie's death became known to the 
Cuthberts, they had sought in change of scene, 
if not forgetfulness, at least alleviation of their 
sorrow. Mrs. Cuthbert showed herself from 
the first keenly desirous of giving up Bostock 
altogether. The place, she declared, had be- 
come hateful to her, and she owned to a 
superstitious dread of the curse which old 
Christopher Randolph was said to have brought 
upon it. It was in vain that the Colonel, 
whose means did not enable him to yield 
to the weakness which he nevertheless was 
far from not, in some degree, sharing, endea- 
voured to reason away her fears. She, 
weeping for the child who was not, refused 
either to believe or to be comforted. But 
although he could not afford the pecuniary loss 
which putting Bostock again into the market 
would infallibly occasion him, Colonel Cuthbert 
was far too sorry both for himself and his 
womankind not to make a strenuous effort for 
the general good. A move for a couple of 
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months or so to the seaside would, he hoped, 
turn the current of the poor mother's ideas, 
whilst Ivy's colour might return, and her step 
become once more light and buoyant as of yore. 
For Ivy was in truth sadly changed. A change 
for which there was surely more than sufficient 
cause. If it had been only that Archie, their 
home's darling, had been taken from them, 
that affliction, heavy as it was, would have be- 
come in time softened to her by the belief that 
his sinless soul, as she fondly believed it to be, 
had gone to meet its God ; and that, as her 
father had so pitifully said, he could in this life 
know no more pain, nor sorrow, nor chancy of 
turning from the paths of rectitude and piety. 
But this, alas ! was not all, for Ivy's daily life 
had, as we know, its "thorn in the flesh" for her, 
and he was gone — ^gone without a word or sign 
— whom she had hoped would be her deliverer 
from the trial which she was now less able than 
ever to endure with fortitude. 

It was with an apathy which almost alarmed 
her father that she received the news that in 
two days' time the entire family would be on 
their way to St. Dunstan's, a quiet watering- 
place on the south-eastern coast, not far from 
the camp in which Cecil's regiment was sta- 
tioned. She — seeing the blank look of dis- 
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strove to coajcre up a sciEIe ot i^easure in her 
owe, bet me e:5:^rt was a vam ooe, and tuming^ 
away her head, she l^ the qaiet tears roll un- 
checked down her cheeks. 

Oh ! if things had but been dinerent ! If it 
were Archie's regiment near which they were to 
sojourn — Archie, who would be riding over^ 
bright and unselfish ever, firom the camp, when- 
ever he could spare an hour to see them : but 
instead, it was Cecil who would be their neigh- 
bour ; Cecil, with his conceit, and his self- 
absorption; Cecil, who had said within little 
Gerald's hearing, that now Archie was gone, it 
was to be hoped that he — the eldest now — 
would have sTdecent horse to ride at last 

**And I could have kicked him, Iv>%" the 
spoilt little fellow said ; " for it sounded as if he 
was glad that Archie had been drowned." 

And this was the substitute for her well- 
loved brother, of whom poor Ivy felt that she 
must now make the best ! And such a best ! 
" Ah r she asked herself, as with hands clasped 
in front of her, and such an ache in her breast 
as it is hard for any one to bear alone, " why 
was Ae taken and the others left ? How can I 
live without him ? Oh, Archie ! my brother 
Archie ! if you can see me now — can read my 
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heart, and know how crushed it is, and mise- 
rable — you will feel that to leave this world of 
misery is all that I have to hope and pray for 
now." 

It was thus that Ivy, when she was alone, 
and had, as Nurse Symmonds phrased it, no 
" call to keep up for others," bemoaned herself. 
That she could ever, by any possibility, be 
happy again, she with the inexperience in real 
sorrow of her eighteen years, of course would 
never have admitted for a moment ; and when 
Mrs. Bransby—a woman whose heart was as 
tender as her judgment was worthy to be relied 
on — endeavoured, but with ill success, to com- 
bat this lugubrious notion, the well-meaning 
lady, although she brought the Hfenefit of her 
own past experience to bear upon and give 
weight to her arguments, utterly failed in her 
attempts to give fortitude to her friend. In 
the course of several conversations with the 
broken-spirited girl, conversations which usually 
took place in the quiet '* morning-room,'* which 
on those occasions the Rector's wife kept sacred 
from even the intrusion of her children. Ivy's 
would-be comforter gave, on one occasion, 
utterance to sentiments which for the moment 
nearly took away her visitor's breath, so shocked 
was she at the want of feeling which she con- 
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sidered them to betray. This opinion, how- 
ever, was too severe and uncharitable ^to last. 
Ivy had a real liking for her kind monitress, 
and very soon she was glad to accept her 
friend's advanced age (Mrs. Bransby was thirty- 
eight), and the length of time (although that 
ought to have made no difference) which had 
elapsed since the loss by death of the child of 
whom she could now speak so calmly, as 
excuses for what had at first struck her (Ivy) 
as so absolutely shocking. 

" I have often thought, dear," the Rector's 
still comely wife had said, "that at the root of our 
clingings to melancholy there is often a feeling 
of which the mourners themselves are perhaps 
hardly conscf6us — a fear I was about to say, 
although that is not precisely the befitting 
name for a sensation so vague and unrecognised 
as the one I am describing — lest the spirits of 
those whom they have but a few short days or 
weeks laid in their last resting-place, are per- 
mitted (a boon, I should say, of doubtful good) to 
look again upon this busy, tempting world of 
ours, and see that the trace of tears has vanished 
from our faces, and that we can smile and talk 
and eat very much the same as we were 
wont to do when he or she was there to enter 
into the passing joke, and take pleasure in the 
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good things that God has freely given us to 
enjoy. Am I right, dear ?" continued Mrs. 
Bransby, after a pause, during which she 
watched the quiver of the young girl's lip, and 
felt within herself that her young guest was 
amongst the many imaginative ones who for a 
long, long while after death has done its work, 
are haunted by the sometimes accusing presence 
of the one who in life had perhaps been the 
most willing sharer of 

" Their revels, their sports, and their wiles, 

and to whom their now saddened looks could 
surely bring no pleasure. 

Seeing that the girl's heart was just then too 
full for speech, the Rector's wife, laying down 
her knitting, and resting her clasped hands on 
the table before her, said softly : 

'* I remember once reading a few simple words 
on this subject, and although I cannot remember 
the name of the author, the lines themselves 
made a lasting impression on my mind. They 
were these : * Oh ! how idle to talk of indulging 
in grief ! Talk of indulging in the rack — the 
rheumatism! Who ever indulged in grief that 
truly felt it ? To endure is hard enough/ 
For my part, and strange, and perhaps unfeel- 
ing as the confession may appear to you, I, 
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even in the very earliest bitterness of my 
life's first overwhelming sorrow, fought hard 
against the terribly enduring continuance of 
my grief. I was told, and I believed the fact, 
having seen many times its confirmation, 
that time heals, sooner or later, every heart- 
wound ; cruelly slow, however, is he in the 
process, and often have I experienced an ex- 
ceeding great longing after such prompt mental 
relief from agonising regret, as must have been 
vouchsafed to David, when, after he had been 
so long engaged in passionate prayer, he arose 
and washed his face, the time for mourning 
being at an end." 

" I dare say he felt," said poor Ivy prosaically, 
for she considered herself called upon to make 
some response, and both heart and head were 
too heavy for argument — " I dare say he felt 
that it was much better to be doing something. 
I know it's true what Symmonds says, that 
people, for the time at least, forget their grief 
when they are busy, but I don't want, I tell 
her, to forget Archie, I would a thousand times 
rather " 

" Keep his memory green, so green that the 
scent of flowers, or, may be, some of the sweetest 
sounds in nature, may give torture to your heart 
and nerves. Oh, child," she continued, the tears 
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slowly falling down her own pale cheeks thewhile, 
" do not, let me entreat of you, fight against the 
entrance of the angel Hope within your breast. 
You were so good and brave at first, so willing 
to fight against your tears then. Oh, dear girl, 
for the love of those who are left to you, do not 
any longer contend against the returning smiles 
which poor Archie, could he see them, would 
so gladly welcome." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts — in breaths; 
In feelings — not in figures on a dial, 
We should count time by heart-throbs." 

Festus. 

The Cuthberts were fortunate (it was quite an 
accident, one which the proximity to the Camp 
enabled Cecil to take advantage of) in find- 
ing a delightful house at pretty St. Dunstan's 
ready for their reception. The officer who had 
hired " Brookside," for so the villa was called, 
though brook near it there was none to speak 
of, for the expected coming of his family, was 
suddenly, for some military reason with which 
we have nothing to do, called away for duty 
elsewhere; and this being so, Colonel Gordon 
was glad to underlet at a sacrifice. Cecil 
proved himself in this case, as he had previously 
done in many others, a good hand at a bargain ; 
the " charming residence" — for such in truth it 
was — which the outgoing tenant had never so 
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much as passed a night in, was made over to 
the bereaved family (to whom, as Lieutenant 
Cecil Cuthbert took especial care to remind his 
kind-hearted superior, it was " everything " to 
be so near the Camp, and not only to the Camp, 
but to himself), at a very moderate rent 

" Oh, how nice ! how delightful ! how dif- 
ferent from horrid Bostock !" exclaimed Gussie, 
as, on the afternoon of their arrival, she stood 
at the open French window of the pretty 
drawing-room, and gazed forth over the low 
wall of tamarisks and euonymas at the sparkling 
sea, dotted here and there with sails, show- 
ing snow-white in the sunshine, of yachts and 
hired pleasure-boats. 

" Fm glad you all like it," said Cecil, who had 
come in from Hurlbury — a large town, and 
popular seaside bathing resort, which was 
situated at about three miles distance from the 
Camp — in order to meet his "people.*' "It was 
the deuce and all of a business to get the thing 
settled. Colonel Gordon held out stiffly for 
another ten pounds, but, knowing he had to go, 
and could not help himself, gave me no end of 
a pull, don't you know, so I just worked the 
thing properly, and — here you are !" 

If Cecil Cuthbert, after this boast, expected 
from his father any expression of approval, he 
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was disappointed. " Sharp practice " was the 
last accomplishment in which the Colonel would 
have desired a son of his to excel, and, had not 
his thoughts at the moment of Cecil's proudly 
enunciated vaunt, wandered away elsewhere, 
he would in all probability have reproved the 
young fellow whose notions of honour differed 
so greatly from his own — after a fashion which 
the self-satisfied delinquent would doubtless 
have considered ^'muffish'' and "behind the 
times '' in the extreme. 

But although he might thus have shown his 
displeasure at his son's evident self-congratula- 
tion at the means which he had employed to secure 
the prize, the Colonel could not but be satisfied, 
and more than satisfied by the result of Cecil's 
diplomacy. There was that about Brookside, 
which, even at the first aspect of its white 
creeper-decked . walls, its large windows, and 
its *' close to the world and to everybody " look, 
conveyed the impression that gloom and silence 
were utterly incompatible with a home, the 
appearance of which was so bright and riant. It 
did indeed differ widely from Bostock ! There^ 
movement, noise, life, seemed to be exceptional 
things in the normal course of each slowly 
passing day, whilst here — ah ! it is not Gussie's 
cheek alone that glows with something nearly 
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akin to gladsomeness, as the bugle-call rings 
out joyously from the Camp over shore and sea, 
awaking, now that had " come still evening on/* 
soft answering . echoes from the hills and dales. 
To many men, and to most women, the ring of 
that *' trumpet with no silver sound " would, 
imder similar circumstances, have jarred pain- 
fully upon some slumbering chord of memory 
— thoughts of their dead soldier would have 
stirred within their breasts, and the Past would, 
as is so often the case with the sensitive and the 
imaginative, have mastered and, for the moment, 
utterly overcome the Present. But, happily 
for themselves, both the Colonel and his elder 
daughter were cast, as regarded their immaterial 
temperaments, in other and less inconvenient 
moulds. The former, though he had seen no 
service, and indeed had been but a comparatively 
short time entitled to wear the uniform of the 
British army, nourished nevertheless — as I have 
remarked to be the case with other men of his 
somewhat weak-minded and weak-bodied stamp, 
a certain pride and self-satisfaction in the fact 
that he too had been a soldier. The memories 
— some of them at least, and he was not the 
kind of man to dwell upon those which had been 
either mortifying to his pride or wounding to 
his feelings — of the days when he was still under 
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twenty-five, a lieutenant and captain in Her 
Majesty's Guards, and with not a few of those 
advantages of person and position which tend 
to the throwing open of hearts and doors to the 
fortunate possessor thereof, were rife within 
him. Most vivid — partly perhaps because more 
tenderly cherished — was that, the earliest period 
of Gerald Cuthbert's short military career, and 
therefore it was that a kind of military enthu- 
siasm, if I may so call it, sprang up at this bugle- 
call within his breast, and that a sense of new 
and congenial companionship becoming sud- 
denly present with him, he, for the first time 
since poor Archie's death, figuratively speaking, 
turned his face from the wall, and realised the 
truth as preached by Mr. Bransby in his last 
trying sermon, that resignation (the which 
Christian virtue, of course, includes a grateful 
enjoyment of the good things which Providence 
has bestowed upon His creatures) is a duty 
which the bereaved one owes to himself, his 
family, and his Maker. 

On Gussie that unexpected blast of martial 
music produced an effect still more striking 
and original. Till that moment, the idea- 
very natural as it would have been — that 
to have a lover, or, at least, an admirer of her 
own, would be a possible, if not, indeed, a pro- 
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bable event, had literally never occurred to her 
mind. The sojournings of the family had — as 
I have already said — not been in places where 
young men, idle or otherwise, crop up in the 
path of young ladies, and, either by the elo- 
quence of their eyes, the insinuation of their 
whispered words, or, it may be, by the mere 
manly attraction of a handsome face — such 
instances have been known to happen — open 
the minds of susceptible demoiselles to the truth 
that — 

" Mightier far, 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star. 
Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 
And though his favourite seat is feeble woman's breast," 

In sober earnest, strange as it may appear, 
Gussie Cuthbert — handsome though she was, 
and albeit neither she nor her young sister had 
led precisely the lives of cloistered nuns — had 
never yet, to her own knowledge, been by living 
man gazed at with eyes that told " the old, old 
story," — old, yet ever new, of admiration, and 
its issue, love. To this somewhat singular fact, 
Gussie's remarkable absence of self-appreciation 
may, both as regards cause and effect, be con- 
sidered in some degree accountable. Keenly 
alive to the singular attractiveness of her sister, 
her love for whom had been, to this rather ex- 

VOL. L 9 
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ceptionally constituted girl, an all-sufficing 
heart-filling, the beauty, orotherwise,of herown 
face and form had never, even for a passing 
moment, occupied her mind. It was sufficient 
for this weak and only half-developed idiosyn- 
crasy that the object of her exclusive devotion 
was possessed — in the opinion, at least, of this 
blind and *' ignorant " young '* worshipper " — of 
every good gift which Providence could bestow. 
To compare them with her own inferior endow- 
ments was a mental process wholly unknown to 
Gussie Cuthbert, and this, for the simple reason 
that she never thought about herself, of herself, 
that is to say, in the light of a possible "beauty," 
or of a demoiselle d marier, at all. That Ivy 
should be admired, that the sister who, before 
Archie's death, had been the very light and 
sunshine of the house, should enjoy the pleasing 
variety in life of listening to a lover's vows — a 
lover's whispered words of love — had seemed to 
Gussie only as things of course. But, amongst 
other changes which the late domestic tragedy 
had effected, there was this, namely, that Ivy, ab- 
sorbed partly in her own grief, but chiefly oc- 
cupied with her mother's rapidly failing health — 
a condition of things traceable, said the doctors, 
as much, if not more, to the slow sapping by 
the wearing, everyday anxieties of years, as to 
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the one great final blow, compared to which, 
all that had gone before seemed now but as 
mere pin-pricks. Ivy, I was about to say, 
giving herself up greatly, as in those days she 
did, to attendance on one whose ceaseless wail- 
ings for her first-born were loosening her own 
hold on life, had comparatively but little time 
and attention to bestow upon the sister who, 
from force of habit, had grown to consider Ivy's 
time, her very thoughts even, all, in short, 
which the younger girl possessed, as things to 
be shared by right with her less favoured by 
nature and by fortune companion. 

With pitiful remonstrances at first, and, on 
these failing to obtain the exclusive devotion 
which she so sorely missed, in a silence beneath 
which a bitterly wounded and jealous spirit lay 
concealed, Gussie endured her cross. Hers was 
a nature to which the support of another 
nature, stronger and more self-reliant than her 
own, -seemed — so strong was her instinctive 
craving for the boon — to be an absolute neces- 
sity. To stand alone — even when no tempest's 
blasts threatening to lift her off her trembling 
feet, assailed her — would, for Gussie Cuthbert, 
have been no easy thing ; but Heaven help her, 
should some untempered wind of Heaven 
ever chance to find this poor, weak lamb, 

9—2 
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with no protecting arm to shield her from the 
storm. 

I have thought it necessary to enter, perhaps 
somewhat too minutely, into some of the peculi- 
arities of Gussie's idiosyncrasy, in order to 
account for the startling resolution which the 
soul-stirring sound of the bugle-call — a call so 
near that it might have been answered from the 
garden gate of Brookside withja shout — wrought, 
and that in the twinkling of an eye, in Gussie's 
thoughts and feelings. At that moment nature 
awoke within her, telling her in stirring whispers 
the old-world truth that it is not good for wo- 
man to be alone. " I too," the girl says to her- 
self — and her unspoken words are words of fire 
— "will have a lover! a soldier lover too" — 
and her pale blue eyes flash round to the spot 
where Cecil, in his dark rifle uniform, lounges 
in a " stand at ease" attitude, talking to her 
father. "He must come in his regimentals, 

with his sword clattering like Cecil's, and " 

but she can pursue her castle-building no longer, 
for Cecil approaching, says it is time for him to 
leave. 

" And I will bring Edgar Bransby to call to- 
morrow," he says, as he buckles on his sword. 
" He isn't half a bad fellow. Thinks no end of 
his family, because his mother was an honour- 
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able or something of that sort, but as he is the 
Rector's brother " 

" Oh, of course — of course," interrupts the 
Colonel. '\ A good fellow you say ?" 

" Well, yes — I think you'll like him ; at any 
rate he won't treat us to any pious dodges. 
Bransby is no saint. A man of the world, in 
short" 

And, with a laugh and a nod, Cecil and his 
trailing sword vanish from the presence of his 
admiring sister. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any souL" 

Pope. 

" CoLEGRAVE ! Colcgrave ! I seem to know the 
name, and what is more, I have a sort of an idea 
that the man's face is in a kind of way familiar 
to me ; though where and when I can have seen 
him, I cannot in the very slightest degree call 
to mind." 

Colonel Cuthbert, who had donned — probably 
out of compliment to the ** sad sea waves" — a 
kind of modified yachting costume, is lounging on 
the beach with a couple of military gentlemen — 
colonels both of them, who, seeing that they 
had made soldiering the profession and purpose 
of their lives, were, in their grey middle age, not 
greatly given to the discoursing with real gusto 
on topics that were wholly unconnected with 
military interests. 

To divert conversation from these to him 
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boring subjects, had been Colonel Cuthbert's 
aim during the half-hour which these three 
men — two of them in undress uniform — had 
been seated on one of the long wooden benches 
placed for .the accommodation of visitors on 
what is called Sea View Terrace, and by dint 
of perseverance he had been' partially success- 
ful; for the conversation during the last ten 
minutes had turned upon the individual with 
the mention of whose name this chapter opens. 
He was a man past what is usually called middle 
age, inclined to obesity, a circumstance which 
somewhat interfered with the graceful wearing 
of a yachting man's dress ; but, notwithstanding 
this evident disadvantage, he was in person so 
well, and withal so judiciously preserved, that 
few, even amongst his friends, ever thought of 
applying to him the obnoxious term of elderly. 
A recent arrival at St. Dunstan's, his handsome 
schooner yacht the Merlin, together with his 
French cook, and the possession withal of a 
certain air and demeanour which, in a vast ma- 
jority of human beings, is the natural outcome 
of the above and similar advantages, Major 
Colegrave — extremely little as the inhabitants of 
St. Dunstan's either knew or professed to know 
about him — found, as will readily be believed, 
no difficulty in obtaining for himself and his 
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family new and desirable acquaintances in the 
small but beginning to be fashionable watering- 
place which Colonel Cuthbert had selected (St. 
Dunstan's being, as every one said, neither 
rackety nor dull, but a happy medium between 
the two extremes) as the spot in which the 
work of forgetfulness of the dead could be, after 
a fashion that had seemed impossible at the 
Abbey, quietly begun, and with due regard to 
" decency" and " order" carried out. 

" Uncommon nice place this for people to 
come to who are down in the mouth," Colonel 
Farrance, a stout, grey-whiskered specimen of 
a British Field Officer is, whilst knocking about 
some loose shingle with his cane, remarking. 
** By Jove ! I never in my life before saw so many- 
people in black together, as there are here ; my 
wife counted them at church yesterday, and she 
says '' 

A warning " ahem" — necessarily heard (the 
three men being at equal distances from each 
other) by the bereaved one of the party, ab- 
ruptly closes the big Colonel's lips, but Colonel 
Cuthbert, who has no ambition to be classed 
under the head of St Dunstan's mourners, and 
who, moreover, prefers just then any topic to 
the exclusively military ones in which the souls 
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of his companions habitually delight, responds 
assentingly to Colonel Farrance's suggestion. 

•* Quite true. One of my girls, Gussie, made 
the same remark. You see this place is in its 
infancy yet, as you may call it. No balls or 
plays for your good-natured friends to say you 
go too soon to " 

** Ha ! ha r* laughs, in a kind of artificial way, 
Cecil Cuthbert's commanding officer, who makes 
the third of the little group. '* A man who has 
lost his wife, or — or anything of that sort, might 
put up here ever so soon without any one calling 
him unfeeling or — or indecent, or anything of 
that kind, whereas if he went to — say Boulogne 
or Dieppe, places you know where yoii never 
hardly see people in black — all his friends 
would be down upon him at once." 

"Which, being interpreted, means," says 
Colonel Farrance, as the last speaker lounges 
away townwards, "that Mrs. Carmichael — ^a 
deuced pretty woman — whose husband has 
hardly been dead a fortnight, arrived at St 
Dunstan's the day before yesterday, and that 
Bannister — but, by George ! here come the 
Colegraves — madame, at least, and the girl. 
A queer lot, ain't they ? And how deuced odd 
it is that no one can even guess who and what 
she was ?*' 
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" More odd if they could, I think," Colonel 
Cuthbert says dryly. " When a woman is as 
vulgar as Mrs. Colegrave, and takes so many 
liberties with her h*s, her class must be such a 
very extensive one that — besides," he adds, 
as two ladies clad in the most conspicuous of 
yachting costumes advance towards them — 
** what can it matter to which of the large 
family of shopkeepers such a woman belongs ?'* 

Scarcely have the contemptuous words passed 
his lips when the speaker's hat is raised, and 
his hand extended to meet that of Major Cole- 
grave's wife. He has no fancy whatever for 
being on intimate terms with this, to him, highly 
objectionable individual, but a strong though 
undefined and unacknowledged feeling of 
curiosity, seeing that he cannot " for the life of 
him " remember where he has seen " that 
fellow Colegrave *' before, prompts him to fol- 
low up the acquaintance which the new arrivals 
have begun. 

A woman large of person, and " red as the 
reddest of roses in complexion,'* is the once 
handsome daughter of Eve, who, with a noisy 
" Weil, Colonel, how d'ye do ? Seen any- 
thing of my 'usband to-day ?" shakes hands, 
with a vigour which she considers as essential 
to the nautical character, with her victim. 
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Something, which with her does duty for an 
answer, is muttered in reply, and Mrs. Cole- 
grave rattles on : ** It's little enough that I see 
of him. But there ! a man with a wife and 
family has no business with a yacht. At 
'ome now I could know exactly what was 
going to 'appen ; what he would like for dinner, 
and whether any one was a-going to drop in, 
but 'ere ! Well, I do !ate this sailing life ! And 
what's the good', as I always say, of 'aving 
silver sides, if you can't show 'em ?" 

Her audience are silent, glancing, at this men- 
tion of the lady's metallic flanks, wonderingly 
from one towards another. At last the light of 
comprehension dawns upon them, and Colonel 
Farrance, with a loud " Haw, haw !" says — 
" None in life. Might just as well melt them 
down into half-crowns, as have your dishes at 
yOiar banker's. But if you want Colegrave," 
lifting his glass to his eye, " that's the Merlins 
gig coming ashore, I fancy, now." 

" Oh yes, that's papa !" exclaims Katty Cole- 
grave, a forward young person of fifteen, who 
looks by reason of a "set" figure — eyes that 
bear the stamp of " experience " in their use, 
and a countenance expressive of determination 
and self-approval— nearly five years older than 
her age. 
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Miss Colegrave, an only daughter and a 
spoilt child, is not without a certain share of the 
beauty which is known as that of the diable ; 
but that amount is marred by a scowl which, 
though only frequent now, bids fair to become 
the permanent expression of her face. There 
is, too, as I have just said, an air of indepen- 
dence and of self-assertion, together with an 
utter absence of gendeness and girlish reti- 
cence, in this young lady's abord, that to the 
refined of either sex could hardly fail to be re- 
pugnant in the extreme. 

Major Colegrave, looking, in his own opinion, 
" every inch a sailor," comes forward jauntily. 
He is a tall man, and portly — the which latter 
quality rather interferes with the otherwise, 
perhaps, becoming effect of a short blue sailor s 
jacket and duck trousers made tight at the \ ips. 
His large cheeks are closely shorn, whil^ a 
drooping grey moustache is surmounted by a 
nose which time, and perhaps a somewhat too 
free use of that which, when taken in mode- 
ration, is good to " strengthen man's heart/* 
has become a trifle bulbous and purple of hue. 
Still, in spite of these personal disadvantages, 
it is not impossible to believe that, in the days 
of his palmy youth, George Colegrave was a 
handsome man — handsome in the coarse and 
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florid style which housemaids admire, and desig- 
nate, to borrow Bulwer's words, as "such a 
love of a man.*' 

Arm in arm with the Merlins owner is the 
captain of Cecil Cuthbert's company; his name 
is Beeton, and his appearance is very decidedly 
that of a gentleman. He is tall, and slight, 
of a sallow complexion, and with not a single 
good feature in a face that is very perceptibly 
marked with small-pox traces. I^is eyes are of 
a strange, pale blue, veiled with heavy lids, 
through which their owner has a way — which 
some women have found irresistible — of peering 
into the orbs of those on whose hearts he in- 
tends to produce an impression in his favour. 
This man and Major Colegrave have been, 
during the last two years, almost inseparable 
companions, and seeming friends ; and it is in 
consequence of the near neighbourhood of St. 
Dunstan's to the Camp, that the Merlin's head- 
quarters have been removed from Cowes to the 
far less gay and popular little port, close to 
which the Cuthbert family are sojourning. 

Three days have passed since Cecil has intro- 
duced the captain to his " people,'' and the 
senior officer having been much struck with the 
beauty of his subaltern's eldest sister, has since 
both sought and made opportunities of seeing 
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her. Colonel Cuthbert, both because he was 
glad to show civility to his son's captain, and 
for the reason that the gloom which had so 
long pervaded the household was dispersing 
under the presence and influence of this new 
element — the element of society which had so 
suddenly been introduced amongst them, encou- 
raged, rather than otherwise, the visits of 
Caotain Conrad Beeton. It was in vain that 

X 

Mrs. Cuthbert, clearer-sighted and morie stead- 
fast of principle than her husband, argued with 
him against so early an admittance — after their 
recent affliction — of strangers within their' 
doors. 

" Nonsense !" the Colonel, who, after the 
manner of his sex had, as I before hinted, be- 
come tired of wearing the " livery of woe," had, 
on one occasion, when thus remonstrated with, re- 
plied : " It is not as if we were going to dinners 
and parties — I grant you that that would he, in- 
decorous ; but here is a man — Cecil's captain— 7- 
a quiet, gentlemanly fellow, and Colegrave, who 
is so civil about his yacht/* 

" I cannot endure that Major Colegrave !** 
put in Mrs. Cuthbert. " There is something 
about him to me, that — that " 

" That you cannot explain. Exactly ! a case 
of Dr. Fell. But, really, my dear, because you 
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happen to have this very unwarranted preju- 
dice against an extremely civil, inoffensive man 
— I grant you that he is pompous, and rather 
vulgar, and his wife and daughter are not pre- 
sentable' — bat still, as I was going to say, I do 
not see why I am not to go 'out in his yacht, 
especially as Gussie seems to enjoy sailing so 
much — never suffering from sea-sickness, or — or 
— anything of the sort," added the Colonel ; and 
something in his countenance, together with the 
combined facts of his allowing Gussie's presence 
on board the Merlin, and his speaking of her 
in terms which sounded as though akin to ap- 
probation, caused his wife to say hastily : 

'* Has it ever struck you—it has me, more 
than once — that Captain Beeton admires 
Gussie ? And, if it be so," she, seeing that 
he hesitated to reply, continued, *' is it right, 
is it honourable, to allow of their being to- 
gether ?" 

A laugh, hard and uneasy, broke from the 
Colonel's lips. He had, half-unknown to him- 
self, encouraged the idea that, by the blessed 
aid of marriage, he might be enabled to remove 
what had, in very truth, been for years the 
household trial of his life. Had he been ques- 
tioned on the subject, he would have been more 
than ready to admit that to permit any man to 
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marry Gussie, with her sad secret undisclosed, 
would have been an act utterly unworthy of a 
man of honour and a gentleman ; but if a 
" fellow " should be found sufficiently in love to 
tie himself (he being aware of the terrible im- 
putation under which she laboured) to this 
very handsome girl of his, why then, "God 
speed them both f and he (the Colonel) 
would, he told himself, make any pecuniary 
sacrifice in his power to make them happy. In 
the meantime — ^but this, even to himself, and 
still less to his wife, he literally dared not say — 
the notion of mentioning the truth — and this for 
the reason that the doing so would, almost to a 
certainty, interfere with the realisation of his 
hopes — was not for a single moment enter- 
tained by him. 

Taken, by his wife's sudden question, at a 
disadvantage, he answered hurriedly : 

"Well — yes ! and. I don't know who wouldn't, 
I mean so far as looks go. She has brightened 
up wonderfully during the last week or so, and 
I shouldn't at all wonder if Beeton was to pro- 
pose ; not just yet, of course, but " 

" Oh, Gerald T' Mrs. Cuthbert, with piteous 
eagerness, exclaimed ; ** you won't ! you 
musn't let it come to that ! Only fancy ! the 
poor child having grown to love him — I say 
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nothing of his feelings — men so soon recover 
from their passing likings ; but think of her! 
Left — for, of course, he would leave her " 

**But he might noty' the Colonel, in a lowered 
tone, put in. " He might care for her enough 
•to— to " 

" So you would trust to thatl^ his wife, in 
accents of utter scorn, rejoins ; ** you would lead 
him on till " 

V 

"Lead him on? Nonsense! I would do 
nothing of the kind. That^' — with the same 
uncomfortable laugh, for no one knows better 
than he how bad is the cause he is defend- 
ing — " That would be Love's work, not mine. 
Besides " — speaking with more assurance — 
^* would you have me take the initiative, and by 
pouring out this family secret into the ears of 
poor Gussie's admirer, lead him to think that 
we considered him already booked ?" 

" No, but there might be means of making 
the truth known, which " 

" Which would be injurious both to the girls 
and to Cecil. By Jovel cannot you understand 
that there exist what are called * family afflic- 
tions,' which cause other families to be very shy 
of linking themselves to those who happen not 
to be so free from such uncomfortable ailments 
as they are themselves? and pretty and charming 
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as Ivy IS, the knowledge might react upon her, 
and " 

" I know — I know ; but that is when a malady- 
is hereditary, when there is madness, or idiotcy, 
or anything of that kind. In the case of accident 
like poor Gussie's " 

" Pshaw! that sort of thing — whether false or, 
as in our instance, true — is always said^ and 
never by the world believed. There are secrets, 
they say, in all families, and I should not wonder 
if some little bird or other couldn't, if he chose, 
reveal something concerning his family or ante- 
cedents, which Master Beeton would rather — 
till the * proper' time should arrive — have kept 
in the back-ground. However," loungings lazily 
from the sofa, on which, during this colloquy, 
he had been reclining, '' there is no use in fore- 
stalling events — things, if you don't keep 
shaking them up, generally settle of themselves ; 
and you must bear in mind the saying, \h2Xp0ur 
bien jouir de la vie, il faut glisser sur bien des 
choses ;" and having thus, with a rather pro- 
nounced English accent, enforced by a French 
sentiment his opinion. Colonel Cuthbert went 
his way to the enjoyment of his cigar, and the 
fresh salt breezes of the Channel. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure." 

CONGREVE. 

Colonel Cuthbert had said no more than the 
truth, when he averred that his daughter 
Gussie had, within an incredibly short space of 
time, become an apparently very different indi- 
vidual from the quiet, if not gloomy-seeming 
young person whose peculiarities we have en- 
deavoured slightly to make evident. The dis- 
covery that she possessed sufficient charms of 
person to gain the notice and admiration of one 
of those hefoes in martial garb, who so gallantly 
trailed their swords along the pavement of St. 
Dunstan's, had infused a totally opposite spirit to 
the one which hadbefore possessed her into Gussie 
Cuthbert's brain and breast. The sense of in- 
feriority — one which had rendered her (save 
when under the immediate influence of her dis- 
tressing malady) gentle, unselfish, and almost 

10 — 2 
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touchingly humble and unassuming — had'nearly 
vanished, and in its stead there had arisen a 
young person whom her best friends and well- 
wishers could hardly have called ** pleasant." 
For Gussie was, as we have seen, utterly devoid 
of tact, and to say the wrong thing in the wrong 
place may be designated as her especial, and 
somewhat perilous, spicialitL Her improved 
health, after a fortnight's sojourn at St. Dunstan's, 
had made her tolerably independent of Ivy — 
poor Ivy — whose spirits had scarcely yet begun, 
in spite of change and effort, to recover anything 
like their normal brightness and elasticity. And 
Gussie — who had quite sufficient quickness to 
understand that had her sister been the Ivy of 
other days, she (Gussie) would not, probably, 
even now have known how blest a thing it is ^ 
have an admirer " of one's own ' — was not in her 
heart regretful that the girl who had ever pos- 
sessed — itwas hard to say whyor wherefore — the 
by her unsought-for power of, if not gaining the 
hearts, at least of chaining the fancies of the men 
with whom she came in contact, should, for the 
present at least, remain with her mother in com- 
parative retirement, leaving the " field" open for 
her — (the hitherto neglected Gussie's) — advance- 
ment. 

It had so chanced that Ivy had not as yet 
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enjoyed the privilege of seeing Gussie in her 
new character of an appreciated and sought- 
after young lady. Not a few, however, had 
been, in the meantime, the hints thrown out by 
the demoiselle, hitherto incomprise, in regard to 
the evident "liking" for her society which 
Captain Beeton exhibited. 

"The first person. to whom he speaks on board 
the yacht is always me," Gussie would triumph- 
antly boast, and then would follow details of 
what he had said, and how he had lo6ked, till 
Ivy, who at the beginning had paid but little 
attention to a chatter which had (chieHy for 
the reason that there existed in her mind 
the fixed idea that Gussie could never marry) 
for her but little interest, began at last to 
fbel a trifle alarmed by the confidential reve- 
lations with which it was her sister's plea- 
sure to favour her. 

"Poor darling!" she said to herself; "I must 
see them together, and then, if necessary, speak 
to my father. Mother must not be worried 
about it ; but I hope, I do hope, that this man 
has not been filling her head with the notion 
that he is in love with her. It would be too 
cruel if she had begun to fancy herself likely to 
be his wife, and then " 

But her foreboding reverie is suddenly 
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interrupted, and before she can well image. to 
herself the picture of Gussie crushed and 
broken-hearted, a flower, in short, withered 
prematurely on the stem, a shadow falls across 
her lap, and the individual who has un- 
consciously played in her musings the hero's 
part, steps with the familiarity of a privi- 
leged guest through the open window into 
the room. 

A man with a dibonnair manner, and an air 
which bespeaks him to be on the best possible 
terms with himself, is the young officer who, 
with his sword tucked under his arm, offers his 
hand to the pale but still singularly lovely girl, 
who, in her deep mourning garb, rises with 
quiet dignity as he approaches her chair. Ivy 
has seen but little of Captain Beeton, and that 
little has not particularly pleased her ; besides, 
she has just been thinking of him in the light 
of a possible domestic blight, so that her wel- 
come to him is of the chilliest, and the words 
with which she responds to his remarks ^re 
scant and unsuggestive enough. 

From the first it is clear to her that he is not 
exactly what is called " at home " in real ladies 
society, but he does his best to appear at ease^ 
and after he has '' done " with the weather, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the visitor 
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should fall back upon Gussie as a fitting subject 
for inquiry. 

*' I hope Miss Cuthbert is well," he says, 
whilst idly turning over the leaves of an open 
photograph book. '' We were half afraid she 
would be tired yesterday. It wasn't exactly a 
lady's yachting day, but your sister is such an 
awfully good sailor. Ah, here she is !" , And 
Captain Beeton, springing with alacrity to his 
feet, clutches Gussie's gladly offered fingers 
with the glee of a shy man whom the Fates 
have kindly and unexpectedly relieved from a 
disagreeable and embarrassing situation. 

'* I was just asking after you. How well you 
are looking!" he, with an open gaze of admi- 
ration in his eyes, which Ivy inwardly resents, 
exclaims ; and then, throwing himself in over- 
close proximity (at least such is the younger 
girl's opinion) on the sofa by Gussie's side, con- 
tinues in half-whispered tones to address her. 

And she — the girl who ** can never marry " 
— the invalid who has hitherto lived and been 
treated as an exceptional and helpless being, one 
to be cared for, pitied, and sorrowfully endured, 
receives the forward, fulsome attentions of an all 
but stranger, witha radiant aspect, and such strong 
and unquestionable encouragement as the in- 
stincts of a nature in which there is a slumbering 
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wealth of passion but an almost entire absence of 
shyness and refinement, prompt her to bestow. 

To Captain Beeton the " situation '* has 
suddenly changed from one of considerable 
awkwardness to a state of things which he 
finds pleasurable in the extreme. The recep-, 
tion which he had met with from Ivy renders 
the contrast displayed by Gussie's undisguised 
satisfaction in his presence absolutely enjoyable 
to him. His vanity, which had been wounded, 
is now healed, and being a man wholly deficient 
in delicacy of feeling, he pursues his triumph to 
the utmost. 

To Ivy the scene is an almost unendurable one 
to witness, and gladly would she have escaped 
from the room, had such a proceeding been one 
which she deemed compatible with her sense of 
duty to adopt ; but this not being the case, her 
cheeks flushed with shame and anger, and her 
flashing blue eyes fixed upon the sea's bright 
waves, and on the dancing yacht sails in the dis- 
tance, she sits out the, to her, "odious" visit to 
its close. At last her penance is over; with a cold 
bow she sees the man who is destined to play a 
large part in her unguessed-at future depart ; and 
after Gussie has, with a glowing face, watched 
his figure as with a lightsome step he ran down 
the winding steps that led through the shrubbery 
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to the beach, the younger girl literally shivered 
at the thought of what her sister's first remark 
might be. Her own delicacy of feeling, her pure 
maiden reserve, render the idea of Gussie's pos- 
sible confidences absolutely in anticipation 
repulsive to her. 

But she might have spared herself the un- 
necessary alarm. Gussie, poor girl, was, in 
truth, no fit subject for such eager love-making 
as it had been Conrad Beeton's pleasure to con- 
demn her to. Her pulses, all too quickly 
stirred, had sent the blood in hurried motion to. 
her brain, and scarcely was there time for Ivy 
to give one horror-stricken look at her altering 
countenance, when wuth a loud scream the 
unhappy girl fell in strong convulsions tq the 
floor ! 

Late in the night which followed on Gussie's 
sudden but carefully hushed-up indisposition, 
Ivy, with a hand still trembling from the effects ^ 
of the shock and excitement she had undergone, 
wrote to Philip Rodney the letter which decided 
her fate and his. A week before he had called 
up sufficient courage to ask, in terms which re- 
quired an immediate and decisive answer, for the 
boon he had so long craved, the precious boon, 
id esty of her hand ; but Ivy, notwithstanding the 
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pressing nature of his solicitations, had hitherto, 
for the reason chiefly that her kind heart shrank 
from the task of inflicting pain, delayed writing 
a refusal of his offer, which would, she feared, put 
an end to the affectionately friendly terms which 
now, between her and dead Archie's friend, 
existed. 

Only one short hour previous to the moment 
when Gussie's scream — that sound which those 
who have once heard its strange, unearthly 
warning find it almost impossible to forget — 
rang through the house. Ivy's thoughts had 
been fully occupied by the letter, which, how- 
soever gently worded, must, she feared, cause 
bitter grief to the man who loved her — the 
letter of refusal which she was fully resolved 
should, without another day's delay, be written 
and despatched. Only one short hour ! Ah, 
how true it is that we know not what a day, nor 
an hour, nor indeed a moment, may bring 
forth ! The time which had elapsed since 
Gussie's last illness had, together with change 
of scene, caused the memory of those terrible 
moments to become in Ivy's mind and imagina- 
tion slightly weakened — extreme horror of 
what might at any moment happen, had for the 
time being faded away ; and the sight of Gussie 
entering like other girls, unwatched and cheerful. 
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into the society of their new acquaintances, had 
had the effect of rendering Ivy forgetful of the 
fact that by her own marriage alone could she 
hope to escape from the daily and nightly 
miser)^, under the endurance of which her 
over-excited nerves had more than once nearly 
given way. 

The sight, so sudden and unexpected, which 
followed on the hateful love scene, of which 
poor Ivy had been an unwilling spectator, 
produced the effect which might have been 
expected for it. She hastily — over-hastily — 
for in her heart of hearts she did not love him 
— resolved to write an affirmative reply to 
Philip * Rodney. Terror, absolute and abject, 
so blinded her eyes that the path of duty was 
hidden from her sight, nor did she realise the 
truth that in thus, from purely selfish motives, 
inflicting upon a man so good and true, the 
more than doubtful blessing of an unloving wife, 
she was in all human probability ensuring both 
for him and for herself a future of bitter dis- 
appointment and regret 

The words which, in the stillness of the 
night — a stillness only broken by the wash of 
the quiet waves against the shingle beneath 
her window — Ivy tremblingly penned to the 
lover, who received them with a heart full of 
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gratitude to the Giver of all Good, were few and 
simple. 

** I will be your wife, dear Philip,'' she wrote, ' 
" thankfully. I can write no more now, for 
Gussie has been ill again, and you know how 
awful are the effects upon me of the spectacles 
which I have been so often doomed to witness. 
Do not blame me for this short letter. My 
head is burning, and my whole frame shudder- 
ing still. On Wednesday, at the latest, you 
shall receive a longer, better, and less selfish 
letter from your ever affectionate Ivy." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" And he that stands upon a slippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile means to stay him up." 

Shakespeare. 

*^ As you say, there is only one life between 
old Cuthbert and the title, and that life a puny 
child's. Still, those brats do live, don't you 
know, and it would be a deuce of a sell to 
marry the girl, and then find after all that there 
was neither tin nor interest to get one along." 

It is the day following that on which occurred 
the events recorded in the last chapter, and 
Captain Beeton, who has few secrets from that 
" best of good ' fellows," the owner of the 
Merlin, has, whilst pacing up and down the 
schooner's snow-white deck, been making **a 
clean breast of it" tb the sympathising friend, 
who, with a cigar of unrivalled excellence be- 
tween his lips, is ** keeping step *' beside him. 

'' Well, yes," responded the latter, " that 
wouldn't of course answer ; but even if the 
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boy should live, and by Mrs. Colegrave's 
account, and she used to see him in his per- 
ambulator at Brighton, he is an uncommon seedy 
little animal — even, I say, if Cuthbert shouldn't 
come to the title, he has interest, Irish interest 
that is, and he has money, and plenty of it at 
his command. Why, the death of that eldest son 
makes him a richer man by three hundred pounds 
a year at least, and from what I have heard him 
say, his daughters, if they married, would have, 
say, that apiece at any rate. It isn't much, I 
grant you, but then he's connected in some way 
with the Lord- Lieutenant, and of course if you 
were his son-in-law you might reckon on a 
stipendiary magistracy. The girl, too, is a fine 
animal.'' 

** Deuced heavy on hand, though." 
*' Ah, well, they are not always the worse for 
being a trifle slow in their paces. The skittish 
ones are pretty safe to have a kick in their 
gallojp, or a screw loose somewhere. Take my 
word for it, that there won't be a better or a 
more reliable wife going than Gussie Cuthbert 
would turn out. She'd adore the man who 
married her, and as to flirting, by Jove ! I'll be 
bound she doesn't know the meaning of the 
word." 

It was by arguments such as these that 
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Major Colegrave, for reasons of his own, the 
which reasons it did not suit his purpose to dis- 
close, contrived to make it clear to his friend's 
confined capacity that a marriage with the elder 
of Colonel Cuthbert's handsome daughters 
would be the most advisable step which 
Captain Beeton, whose finances were far from 
being in a prosperous condition, could possibly 
take. The step itself — matrimony not being a 
state to which the impecunious Captain felt 
any especial call — was one from which he, in 
his inmost heart, recoiled. He admired Gussie's 
person, it is true, acknowledged her to be a 
"fine girl,'' and probably, for she was not 
" bright," a good one ; but his heart, and a 
heart such as it was he had, had never in reality 
warmed towards the ponderous young person 
who had clearly " so little in her," and whose 
chief mental characteristic w^as her extra- 
ordinary (if I may be allowed to coin a word) 
matter-of-factness. In short, nothing less than 
the spur of something very like necessity could 
have so worked upon Captain Beeton as to 
bring him to the point of inditing on that very 
evening to Colonel Cuthbert a letter in which a 
formal demand for that gentleman's daughter s 
hand was with due deference and proper 
humility set forth. 
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" There, will that do ?" said Conrad Beeton^ 
when after much effort and tedious deliberation 
he, having completed his self-imposed task, 
pushed the result of his labours across the swing- 
ing table of the yacht, and impatiently waited for 
the Major's approving fiat thereupon. He was 
not as a rule — a truth which he would have been 
quite willing to admit — " good" at letter- writing. . 
Spelling was far from being his strong point, 
whilst neither his " style " nor his calligraphy 
were remarkable for their elegance or clearness. 
In his host, however, he was not likely, as he 
was pretty well aware was the case, to find ^ a 
very severe critic. Long words had from his 
youth upwards been as sore stumbling-blocks to 
the grey-whiskered man, who now by the dim 
light of the Merlins lamps was, with a puckered 
brow and a rimless glass fixed against his eye, 
preparing to pronounce judgment on the docu- 
ment which he had been so carefully perusing ; 
and this being the case, the aspirant for Miss 
Cuthbert's hand was not without a hope that 
any errors of spelling which the letter might 
contain would pass unperceived and uncom- 
mented on by his friend. 

Nor were his anticipations of a favourable 
verdict without foundation, for the Major, letting 
fall his eye-glass, said patronisingly : 
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" Very good, no fault of any consequence to 
find. It would have been as well perhaps to 
leave out the word * long/ ' Long known and 
admired her/ you write. Why, my dear fellow, 
you forget that it is hardly three weeks since 
they came, and that " 

" Oh, bosh ! Long is a comparative time. I 
am sure it doesn't seem short to me. What with 
that fellow Isaacson's bills and the Colonel's 
bothering as he does, I declare to — — that 
I've thought more than once of putting a pistol 
to my head " 

** But not of pulling the trigger. No, no, 
my boy, suicide isn't in your line any more than 
it is in mine, and as to ' bearing,' as that fellow 
Shakespeare says, *the ills we know,' I, for my 
part, don't see the use of doing that as long as 
there's a chance of shifting the burden to other 
poor devils' shoulders." 

'* Those shoulders being in this case old 
Cuthbert's," laughs Beeton. " Well, at any rate 
they are broad enough. What a fine-looking 
fellow he is still, and deuced good looking too 
he must have been some five and twenty years 
or so ago/' 

" Very likely. I dare say," responds the 
Major grimly. " Those fresh-complexioned 
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men are generally, however, better looking as 
they get on than they were as lads." 

He speaks, to his guest's thinking, sneeringly, 
if not with a certain amount of temper in his 
tone, and Beeton, having smoked as many cigars 
and drank as many brandy and sodas as he feels 
inclined to consume, feels no inclination to pro- 
long the colloquy, and therefore prefers a request 
that the yacht's dingy may be permitted to con- 
vey him to the shore. 

Major Colegrave upon this hint takes out his 
watch, and having ascertained that nine o'clock 
has already struck, hastily exclaims : 

" By George ! I had no idea it was so late. 
Man the gig there ("calling loudly up the com- 
panion stairs. " The women are ashore at a tea- 
fight, and I promised the gig should be at the 
jetty by nine. Good-night, old fellow ! You'll 
send the letter I suppose in the morning. Ta, 
ta. Pull away, boys !" and thus encouraged, the 
gigs crew, steered by the landsman, betook 
themselves with a will to their oars. 

It is a glorious early autumn night. A full 
September moon is rising majestically above 
the horizon, and at one upstairs window of the 
villa occupied by the Cuthberts, Captain Beeton 
perceives a figure, in white, standing. The dis- 
tance is too great to allow of his ascertaining 
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which pf the girls it is, who thus, in evidently 
somewhat diaphanous clothing, is braving the 
night air upon the balcony. The sea is so 
calm, and the atmosphere so unstirred by the 
faintest breath of wind, that, on the men's oars 
being, by the Captain's orders, lifted for a 
moment, he can almost make out the words 
with which the lady at the window is replying 
to a voice within. The tone in which they are 
uttered is, he fancies, harsh and querulous ; and 
on a second figure, clad in deep mourning, 
coming forward, and laying an apparently coer- 
cive hand upon the arm' that leans upon the 
balcony rail, something very nearly approaching 
to a struggle takes place between the women; 
an amicable and sportive one it possibly may be 
— and which ends almost as soon as begun, in 
the submission of the figure in white, and its 
disappearance through the afterwards speedily- 
closed window into the room. 

The whole scene has scarcely occupied a 
minute of time, and Conrad Beeton, as he re- 
flects upon it, arrives, man-like, at the conclu- 
sion that Gussie Cuthbert, cognisant, possibly 
through her brother's agency, that he (Beeton) 
has been dining on board the Merlin^ had sur- 
reptitiously, and with the touching imprudence 
of love, ventured forth, under cover of the night, 

II — 2 
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to catch a glimpse of his returning form. The 
idea, born of vanity and egotism, was too 
agreeable not to be affectionately nursed and 
cherished. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" What'sr one man's poison, Signor, 
Is another's meat or drink." 

^ Beaumont and Fletcher, 

*' Oh, mother, I was afraid of this ! Is it not 
terrible ? And poor Gussie ill — worse than 
usual, I think ; at least, longer in recovering 
from the effects of her attack. What is to be 
done ? We ought not to have come here ; she 
was safe at Bostock Abbey." 

'' Where she must immediately return/' put 
in the Colonel. *' Drake and I can go with her, 
and you. Ivy, and your mother, must do with- 
out a lady's-maid for the next few weeks.'' 

" Oh, quite well," hastily responded Mrs. 
Cuthbert ; " but it seems so cruelly hard upon 
poor Gussie, especially if she has begun to care 
for this man." 

" Care for him ! Nonsense ! Why, she has 
not known him much more than a fortnight. 
Besides, I will not have the comfort and health 
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and enjoyment of the rest of my family sacri- 
ficed to Gussie. She has had a fortnight's 
fling " 

** A * fling/ as you call it, which by over -ex- 
citement has probably induced this attack ; and 
only think, dear Gerald, how trying the re-action 
is likely to be — alone at the Abbey, with no 
one to speak to/' 

" She has the Bransbys and Jerry close by ; 
and Mrs. B. is much too good-natured not to do 
'everything she can for Gussie's comfort and 
amusement/' suggested the Colonel. 

*' But, papa, Gussie particularly dislikes Mrs. 
Bransby, and indeed, indeed, she ought not to 
go alone. If you do not mind" — this with a 
great effort, for to be tHe-a-tUe with Gussie 
in that gloomy old house did indeed appear to 
Ivy as the very acme of mortal trial — **if you 
see no objection, I will take Drake's place. 
Mamma must not be deprived of Drake." 

" And I, my darling, must not be deprived of 
you," breaks in the Colonel hurriedly ; *' say no 
more about it," he, with true head-of-the-family 
peremptoriness, continues. "The day after 
to-morrow — for it is quite clear that the change 
to St. Dunstan's has not answered to her — I 
shall take Gussie home. In the meanwhile this 
fellow Beeton must be written to, though what 
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the deuce I am to say to him I haven't yet the 
faintest shadow of an idea, and not a syllable 
must be breathed to Gussie of what has oc- 
curred." 

This conversation had taken place early in the 
afternoon following the night on which Captain 
Beeton's carefully concocted epistle had been 
written. The author thereof, having in the full 
light of day, and with his senses refreshed by 
sleep, re-perused the lines from the persuasive 
eloquence of which he hoped so much, des- 
patched them- by his soldier servant to Brook- 
side Villa. On the mingled surprise and 
annoyance of which their reception by Gussie's 
parents was the cause, I need not dwell — Colonel 
Cuthbert in especial was indignant beyond mea- 
sure at what he denounced as an act of " con- 
founded impertinence" and idiotic folly. Captain 
Beeton, by this unprecedented haste, which had 
so untowardly brought matters to a climax, had 
completely frustrated those half-formed projects 
in which he, Colonel Cuthbert, had in his soli- 
tary musings ventured to indulge. During the 
very short space of time in which it had been 
the Captain's privilege to teach, as best he could, 
the art of love to this young tyro in the school 
of Cupid — to read in her soft grey eyes that she 
would be no inapt or backward pupil in the lore 
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which he, her master, flattered himself that he 
understood so well — and above all the compara- 
tively few moments in which he had been able 
to feast his eyes on charms as fresh as they 
were luxuriant, all precluded the hope that — in 
the event of Conrad Beeton being allowed to 
take a peep " behind the curtain/' his love and 
convoiiise , for the possession of Miss Augusta 
Cuthbert would master his natural repugnance 
to take unto himself an ** afflicted" bride. 

Not for a single moment did the idea of per- 
mitting this hasty wooer to take to his bosom — 
in ignorance of her calamity — this bright • yet 
blighted blossom, occur to the parent whose 
anxiety to remove from under his roof this 
" child of misfortune" was almost morbid in its 
intensity ; but that there was almost equal dis- 
honour in entrapping, or endeavouring so to do^ 
the affections of unwary sons of Adam for his 
handsome but ill-fated child, Mrs. Cuthbert 
had failed to convince him, and his wrath with 
the ** foolish fellow" to whom — so slight must 
as yet be the love which he professed — he could 
not venture to risk the knowledge of poor Gus- 
sie's secret, was proportionately great. 

For a single moment the notion of taking a 
middle course had struck him as possible, and 
€ven expedient. An answer to the effect that 
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the acquaintance of Captain Beeton with. Miss 
Cuthbert had been too short for any definite 
decision to be as yet possible or expedient^ 
might he thought be returned, and a hope at 
the same time could be held out that more ex- 
tended and frequent opportunities of meeting 
might enable not only Miss Cuthbert but her 
parents to form such an opinion of Captain 
Beeton's character, principles, and habits, as 
would justify them in accepting his proposals. 

It was not without some (metaphorically 
speaking) fear and trembling that the harassed 
man hinted to his wife that some such compro- 
mise as this might, with good results, be effected. 
To allow such a chance of debarrassing himself 
of Gussie to, without further effort on his part, 
be altogether lost sight of, was in truth almost 
more than the disappointed Colonel could 
endure. His wife, however, far from in the 
very slightest degree lending herself to his 
views, did not attempt to disguise the contempt 
and anger with which the mere mention of the 
project filled her mind. Independently of what 
she — not being blinded by selfishness to the 
real and true merits of the case — justly con- 
sidered the dishonour which would attend such 
a deed, there was, she affirmed, in its mere 
contemplation such an utter absence of affection 
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for Gussie, and desire for her health and peace, 
as struck her, the mother of the suffering girl, 
with astonishment and indignation. 

" Have you already forgotten," she asked, 
'* the opinion of Dr. Smart, that the attack of 
the day before yesterday was brought about by 
undue and unaccustomed excitement? and would 
you expose her, to say nothing of ourselves, to 
the further consequences — to a repetition, in 
short, and that possibly before witnesses, of the 
scene which has so lately occurred ? Surely for 
Ivy's — for all our sakes — this must not be " 

** But then, in Heaven's name !" interrupted 
the Colonel irritably, ** what is to become of 
the girl ? Why, Doctor Schmidt, whom we 
consulted at Ems, told you, if I remember 
right, that the change to wife and motherhood 
would be the best thing possible for Gussie." 

** He did, but doctors are not infallible ; and, 
besides, if Gussie ever marries, her husband 
must be a good and highly-principled man ; an 
unselfish one also, if such a being is to be found," 
adds Mrs. Cuthbert, with a weary sigh, "and 
not a thoughtless young officer who evidently 
cares for nothing but his own pleasures, and 
who looks — indeed he does, Gerald — as if he 
had not lived a good life, and would care little, 
if at all, for poor Gussie, if she had the mis- 
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fortune to marry him, especially were he ever 
to. discover that " 

She stops, overcome with some deep emotion. 
The Colonel shrugs his shoulders impatiently. 
In his inmost mind he feels and acknowledges 
that she is right. There is nothing in either 
Conrad Beeton's countenance, manners, or con- 
versation calculated to inspire either confidence 
or respect, and Colonel Cuthbert, a kind, and 
by nature even a tender father, would — had not 
the intense selfishness of the man interfered in 
this instance with the play of his better feelings, 
have been more than ready to refuse to such a 
man the guardianship of a helpless girl. Had 
he ventured to propose for Ivy — Ivy, who, at 
this juncture, enters — looking more than usually 
lovely, thoroughbred, and gentle — her mother s 
dressing-room — her father s first impulse would 
have been to show ** the fellow" plainly enough 
that he considered him guilty of a piece of un- 
warrantable impertinence. 

On Ivy being made acquainted with the 
fresh trouble, as she. justly considered it, which 
had come upon them, her distress was, as we 
have seen, extreme. Against her father's re- 
solve that Gussie should be taken back to what 
the poor girl herself would doubtless consider 
the cruel banishment of theif lonely country 
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home, Ivy could effect nothing. That for her 
sister's sake it was expedient they should no 
longer remain at St. Dunstan's, she was more 
than willing to allow, but to a proposal that 
some other place of temporary residence should 
be at once sought for, Colonel Cuthbert turned 
a resolutely deaf ear. St. Dunstan's with the 
Camp close at hand, and with Cecil an inhabitant 
pro tern, of the paternal home — St. Dunstan's^ 
with the Merlin moored within twenty furlongs 
of the windows, was, or rather, in the absence of 
his objectionable daughter, would be, an abiding 
place entirely after the Colonel's heart. No 
wonder, therefore, that poor Gussie's decree of 
exile was — despite her tears, her looks of woe, 
and her piteous entreaties to her mother for 
" only a week's " respite — carried out, and that 
Colonel Cuthbert, after duly escorting his silent 
and sullen charge into dismal Redlandshire, 
returned, with the least possible delay, to the 
congenial enjoyments of St. Dunstan's. 

Captain Beeton was not permitted to linger 
in suspense. A semi-courteous reply, to the 
effect that Miss Cuthbert's health standing in 
need of change, there could be no opportunity of 
further intimacy on the young lady's part with 
the writer of the letter which Colonel Cuthbert 
had had the honour to receive, having been with- 
out delay despatched. 
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"Short and sweet, eh?" was Captain Conrad's 
remark, as with a bitter little laugh and a vain 
attempt at indifference he presented the missive 
to his friend the Major for inspection. "Choked 
off, eh ?" he added when the perusal was at an 
end, and the note once more in his own posses- 
sion. 

With Major Colegrave's reply, and with the 
further counsel which he bestowed upon the 
weak-minded young fellow with whom, linked 
arm in arm, he, for a long half hour, paced 
to and fro the Merlifis decks, we have no- 
thing at present to do. Suffice it, that ere 
the conference was over, though the bristles of 
the younger man's hurt vanity were anything 
but smoothed down, the wish to make Gussie 
Cuthbert his wife had received an additional 
spur from the hints ingeniously thrown out by 
his companion, that her father, who was as 
" proud as Lucifer," had treated him (Beeton) 
as if he considered the, in his own opinion, 
well descended and gentlemanly officer in ques- 
tion to be little better than a " snob.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" With curious art the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is made weak by thought." 

Churchill. 

" My darling, I don't know what your father 
will say. I fear he will be terribly annoyed. 
You see he does not care for clergymen " 

*' I know that, mother dear ; neither do I, at 
least not for clergymen in general," Ivy, who 
is seated in a quiet spot on the beach beside 
Mrs. Cuthbert, quietly says ; " but Philip is 
different. Philip was our Archie's chosen 
friend, arid he wished it, mother, he did indeed ; 
and the thought that I am pleasing him " 

" Must not make you sacrifice yourself,'' 
Mrs. Cuthbert, taking advantage of a pause 
rendered necessary by her daughter s choking 
sobs, says tenderly. '^ Your happiness, my child, 
would have been our boy's first object, and you 
must remember that by this strange freak of 
Philip's both his prospects and his position have 
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very greatly changed for the worse. In diplo- 
macy he was doing well — was in a profession 
which your father likes and approves of " 

" Whereas," puts in Ivy, who has by this 
time recovered her voice and got the upper 
hand of her agitation, " he scarcely con- 
siders a clergyman to be Well, dear, it 

amounts to that — a gentleman. Perhaps," she 
continues dreamily, her slender fingers playing 
unconsciously the while with some of the small 
white pebbles that form the ridge on which they 
have placed themselves, ** I have caught some 
of poor papas prejudices, for I feel almost sure 
that if Philip had not been what he is, his being 
a clergyman would alone have been, at least," 
hastily correcting herself, "under other circum- 
stances, a reason for my rejecting him." 

Mrs. Cuthbert; struck by her daughter s tone, 
and inspired by a suspicion which for the first 
time flashes across her brain, looks at the girl's 
flushed face anxiously for a moment, and then, 
says quickly : 

" Ivy, child, is it possible, can it be true that 
you have accepted Philip in order to escape 
from home and — Gussie ?" 

For a few seconds the girl is silent, utter 
and overwhelming shame at what she feels to 
be her own selfishness checking the words 
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that are rising to her lips ; at last, with a gasp, 
she mumrurs : 

" Mother, dearest, forgive me, for it is true ! 
I have thought only of myself, neither of hint 
nor of you, nor, God help me ! of her ; and now, 
it is too late. I have said I will be his wife ; I 
have allowed him to think I love him, which I 
do — don't look so anxious, mother — in a kind 
of way. Besides I do not wish the past undone, 
for I cannot — no, I cannot, for to do so would 
soon kill me — continue to live under the same 
roof as Gussie." 

She has spoken sharply — vehemently even — 
and Mrs. Cuthbert, who has long watched the 
paling cheek, the increasing emaciation, and 
the many signs and symptoms of growing 
nervous derangement which, in Ivy's person, 
have become evident, feels in the depths of her 
true mother's heart that she has, to combat 
such a bitter truth as this, no words at her 
command. 

"-My poor darling," she says softly, the while 
she draws the sweet, wan face closer to her own, 
and rests the drooping head upon her shoulder, 
** what can I say to you ? It is hard, too hard, 
but we must help one another to bear the 
burdens which are laid upon us, and I will 
endeavour, to the best of my power, to make 
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your father give his consent to your marriage. 
It will be hard ; he is so proud of you ! It is 
not three days ago since he said that it would 
be difficult to find any man worthy of being 
entrusted with Ivy. Ah, child ! how little do 
those to whom we have from infancy given our 
fondest love, our most anxious care, suspect 
how much that love and care may cost us !" 

Ivy looks up into her mothers troubled coun- 
tenance, and, in her turn, is startled by the 
worn and terribly harassed expression which she 
sees there. That the cause thereof lies deeper 
than in the anticipated anger and opposition of 
Colonel Cuthbert, Ivy feels well assured. Long 
experience has taught her that hitherto her 
mother has always proved herself, in any discus- 
sion with her husband, fully capable of " holding 
her own ;" nor does she consider, as within the 
bounds of probability, that any deep, personal 
feeling — the feeling, for instance, of regret for 
the anticipated loss of her (Ivy's) presence and 
companionship, can account for the sudden and 
strangely wistful gaze with which Mrs. Cuth- 
bert is — at least, so it seems to her daughter — 
gazing inwardly into a past which is perhaps 
terribly suggestive of evil to come. 

Never before has Ivy seen resting upon her 
mother's still attractive face such an expression 
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as It now wears ; and she, being one of those 
"quick spirits" to which, as the poet says^ 
" quiet," zV/ ^j/, suspense, *Msa hell," forthwith 
lovingly inquired of her mother the cause of 
her evidently increasd dejection. 

" Have you heard anything to trouble you> 
dear mother ?" the child asks tenderly. " Did 
the post this morning bring you any nasty 
letters ? There was one sealed with black, I 
recollect " 

** Yes,'* the now trembling lips reply ; '* it was 
from poor Lady Harold wood ; she has been very 
ill, but she is better now, and is coming here 
to-morrow with her little boy, who, she writes, 
is very delicate ; wasting away, she fears." And 
Mrs. Cuthbert, whose agitation is now extreme, 
is rising abruptly from her pebbly seat, when 
Ivy, full of wonder and perplexed alarm — for 
why, she asks herself, should her mother feel 
with such exceeding keenness for the anxieties 
of one with whose joys and sorrows she has 
through life had so little to do ? — lays a detaining 
hand upon her arm. 

" Wait a little. Oh, mother, do ! See, there 
IS Major Colegrave watching you — ^just as he so 
often does — and you are shaking so ;'' and with 
gentle force she draws the excited woman down 
towards her side again. 
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It is not often that Gertrude Cuthbert yields 
to the strain, great and incessant, which the 
force of adverse circumstances have laid upon 
her; and long habits of self-command, habits 
which have, in truth, well-nigh become to her 
as " second nature," enable her to at this junc- 
ture speedily recover herself. 

" How weak you must think me, darling," 
she remarks, striving to conjure up a smile to 
her pale lip ; " but, for the moment, I could not 
help giving way. Lady Haroldwood^s grief 
should she lose her boy — he is her only child, Ivy 
— is more than I can bear to think of, and besides 
these are moments — but this I need not say to 
you — when the image of darling Archie is so 
fearfully vivid. When he is life- like before 
me, and yet — and yet — Ah me ! dear child, this 
IS a weary life, and I can truly echo the words 
which lately I read in a book : 

" * Had some good angel opened the book of Providence, 
And let me read my Fate, 
My heart had broke, when I beheld the sum of ills, 
Which one by pne I have endured.' " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
It shook a dreadful dart." 

Milton. 

As Mrs. Cuthbert had anticipated, her husband's 
displeasure was very great when she, at Ivy's 
request, informed him that his favourite child 
had engaged herself, without so much as askinor 
his permission, to her dead brother's friend. 
He would not, he declared, permit the marriage. 
Ivy was under age, and must not be permitted 
to sacrifice herself for an idea — a sentiment. 

" But she likes him, Gerald," pleaded his 
wife calmly; "and he is a gentleman, good- 
looking, and possessed of every good quality." 

" Bosh !" — this, very irrelevantly, but the 
Colonel was too angry to be capable of close 
consecutive reasoning. " What rriade him turn 

parson ? That is enough to d 1 beg^ 

your pardon, my dear, and his ; but, upon my 
soul, the whole thing is enough to try one's 
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patience, especially considering the possibly very 
superior advantages which Ivy may one day '* 

" Oh, Gerald, how can you hint at them ! 
How differently we feel as regards what the 
future may have in store for our children 1 
Since we have lost poor Archie, the too 
probable fate of the others never seems to have 
any interest for you. AH your affection appears 
centred ia Ivy and Gerald. Cecil you only 
tolerate, whilst as for poor Gussie, I sometimes 
almost think you hate her." 

" Not a bit of it, poor girl. It is her mis- 
fortune, not her fault, that she makes the whole 
house miserable ; and, as for Cecil, he is a good 
fellow enough. There, my dear, cheer up, and 
don t look as if the World was coming to an 
end. As I often tell you, you are always fore- 
stalling evils. In all probability we shall go to 

our graves without Ah I how do, Major?" 

this to the owner of the Merlin^ who was at 
that moment announced, and who entered 
radiant of visage, with a snow-white waistcoat 
covering his ample chest, and a warm moist 
hand extended in greeting. 

" Been away, eh T he observes, after seating 
himself, and planting a gold-headed heavy 
bamboo-cane between his knees. " A sudden 
thing wasn't it " 
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'* Yes," Colonel Cuthbert, drawing himself up 
rather stiffly, answers. To those who are well 
acquainted with the nature of the man, there is 
always in his manner a very susceptible chilli- 
ness when any tactless man of inferior degree, 
with whom it has been his good pleasure to be 
temporarily familiar, takes upon himself in 
return to — metaphorically speaking — 

" Call him Tom or Jack, 
And prove by thumping of the back," 

that he considers himself every whit as great a 
man as the unwilling endurer of the like un- 
pleasant and unlooked-for familiarities. It was 
with some such a manner — one very decidedly 
intended to keep his new acquaintance at a 
'^ respectful distance," that the Colonel, sitting 
very erect in his chair, replied, " Rather sudden, 
yes. Miss Cuthbert, my eldest daughter, was 
suffering slightly from indisposition. The sea 
never agreed with her, and as business called 

me into Redlandshire " 

" I beg your pardon, do I understand you 
to say that it is the young lady who proved her- 
self such an excellent sailor on board the Merlin^ 
that we were all lost in admiration at her pluck, 
and evident exemption from one of the worst 
ills to which the most lovely flesh is heir — who 
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has suddenly discovered that the sea disagrees 
with her ? My dear fellow, forgive my apparent 
rudeness, which, upon my soul, isn't meant as 
such, but the surprise, you know — the — the loss 
to our society, if — as you imply, and indeed we 
had before heard it reported, that Miss Cuthbert 
had left St. Dunstan's — must be my excuse for 
my seeming officiousness on this occasion." 

** Oh, pray do not apologise," Colonel Cuth- 
bert, with added haughtiness, breaks in. " My 
daughter s health has always been delicate, and 
her medical man strongly objects to her being 
anywhere, at present at least, where she cannot 
enjoy the benefit of perfect quiet Our own 
place in Redlandshire suits her admirably, and 
as my little boy,^ her youngest brother, is at 
present under the care of our clergyman, the 
Rector of Leetham, Gussie will have plenty to 
amuse and occupy her mind.'* 

This explanation was given very much against 
the grain by Colonel Cuthbert, whose repug- 
nance to his guest's familiarity and vulgar as- 
sumption of interest in affairs with which he 
had nothing whatever to do, was greatly increased 
by the fact of Mrs, Cuthbert's presence. Hitherto 
for the reason that it suited him to make use of 
Major Colegrave's yacht, and also for the cause 
already disclosed, which prompted him to en- 
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courage the attentions to his daughter of that 
hospitable gentleman's especial companion and 
friend, the Colonel had, as we have seen, con- 
cealed as much as possible from his wife the 
very objectionable character of the Major's 
manners and conversation ; but deception in that 
respect was over now, and, with Mrs. Cuthbert's 
knowledge of the truth, ended — as the master of 
the house, not without sqme slight sensation of 
relief, truly surmised — all future intimacy with 
the " odious," ** underbred" owner of one of the 
fastest-sailing best-appointed schooners in the 
club. 

Apparently occupied with her knitting, Mrs* 
Cuthbert — as to his extreme discomfiture her 
husband was well aware — had, ever since the 
Major^s entrance, been taking *' quiet stock" of 
that individual's merits. She was, as is the case 
with many not particularly intellectual women, 
endowed with a keen perception of character, 
and a remarkable faculty for drawing from coun- 
tenance and demeanour deductions whereupon to 
build often true and useful facts regarding the 
feelings and motives for ^action of comparative 
strangers. From the moment when her eyes 
had first lighted on Major Colegrave's face, he 
had struck her as one who, if not precisely play- 
ing a part, was occupied with designs deeper 
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than the general frivolity of his conversation and 
manner rendered apparent or probable to the 
world. There was also, in his general conduct^ 
in his untiring seeking after intimacy with her 
family, and indeed in his persistent sojourning 
at comparatively dull St. Dunstan's, a singu- 
larity for which Mrs. Cuthbert sought in vain 
for reasons sufficiently powerful to account. 

At the present moment, and whilst the Colonel,, 
with tardy but unmistakable coldness of demea- 
nour, is obviously endeavouring to make clear 
to his unwelqome visitor the social distance 
which exists between them, Mrs. Cuthbert 
notices, almost with alarm, the effect which, on 
the Major's never especially prepossessing coun- 
tenance, the lesson is producing. Although the 
conversation of the two men is now of the most 
commonplace and unsuggestive description, it is 
impossible from eyes so observant as Mrs. 
Cuthbert's, for Major Colegrave to conceal the 
inner workings of a malevolent and bitter spirit. 
Nor can it be denied that, without seeking into 
hidden causes for the darkened brow and closely 
tightened lips of the man before her, there was, 
for a vain nature, enough and more than enough 
cause for anger in the fact that he had been, in 
common parlance, ** taken up," and was being 
**put down'* by the high-born, well-bred, ci- 
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devant guardsman, who, whilst still scrupulously 
civil, nevertheless made the man of inferior birth 
and breeding feel that to bear 

" The grand old name of gentleman " 

was a privilege which only one of they two, and 
that one not the wealthy, ** bumptious " owner 
of the Merlin, had any real right to aspire to. 

Under these circumstances, the visit, as might 
be expected, was not a prolonged one, and after 
it had — without any of the accustomed arrange- 
ments for any next meeting — come to a close, 
the husband and wife, the former with insou- 
ciancey but the latter with vague forebodings of 
future evil, came to the mutually outspoken 
conclusion that in Major Colegrave they must 
henceforth expect to find an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor e'er shall be/* 

Pope. 

Three months have elapsed since the events 
recorded in the last chapter, and with the 
coming of the new year, the day appointed for 
Ivy's wedding draws nigh. The stay of the 
family at St. Dunstan's was prolonged till the 
end of October, and a very quiet, unexciting 
time their lengthened sojourn at the little 
watering-place proved to be. The Merlin 
seldom put in an appearance at her old moor- 
ings, nor, when her white sails were being 
lowered, and the well-known sailors' shouts of 
** port " and ** starboard," and the rattling of her 
mooring-chain made known to the inhabitants 
of Brookside that Major Colegrave was again 
their neighbour, did he make any attempt to 
renew an intimacy, to which Colonel Cuthbert 
looked back with no great or agreeable sense of 
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having in that matter acted a dignified or satis- 
factory part. 

A weak man, and an unstable, the force of 
circumstances, far more than any fixed principle 
of action, was too apt to guide his course, and 
when, as in the present instance, that course 
had been an erratic and indefensible one, a 
humiliating sense of his own shortcomings 
rendered him for a time as docile and as easily 
governed as a child. 

It was in a mood such as this, that (under 
protest, as he took especial care to make ap- 
parent) Colonel Cuthbert gave a reluctant con- 
sent to Ivy's acceptance of Philip Rodney as her 
husband. Nor did he, contrary to Mrs. Cuth- 
bert s anticipation, make any very decided ob- 
jection when the advisableness of the ceremony 
taking place without any unnecessary delay was 
mooted by his wife. 

'* If it is to be, let it be," was the grumbling 
reply, so Mrs. Cuthbert, grievously anxious on 
Ivy's account, for the girl's large blue eyes, ever 
and without pause or respite watching for any 
of the premonitory symptoms which denoted in 
Gussie an approaching attack, grew daily larger 
and more wildly troubled, hurried on with 
feverish celerity the preparations for the wed- 
ding. She had not dared (so fearful was she of 
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increasing the almost antipathy which, of late 
especially, had developed itself in Colonel Cuth- 
bert towards his afflicted child) to impart to him 
the true reason for these hasty preparations — 
preparations in which Ivy took little or no part, 
satisfied only with the fact, the blessed fact, all 
else seeming to her over-tasked nerves as matters 
of indifference, that her probation was drawing 
to an end, and that by the time the joy bells 
rang the new year in she would be far away — 
with whom, and cared for by whom, being part 
of the programme on which her tired mind 
dwelt but little. 

On the first visit which, as an accepted lover, 
Philip Rodney paid at St, Dunstan's to his bride- 
elect, he had been painfully struck by the alter- 
ation which had taken place not only in her 
appearance but- in her demeanour. In the 
latter no trace of the bright, joyous girl who, in 
spite of home anxieties, had been once the sun- 
shine of an otherwise gloomy house, remained ; 
whilst in person she had become thin almost to 
emaciation, and her once elastic step was ever 
languid and slow. She had striven hard, poor 
child, to meet her lover with the- smiles of wel- 
come which he had a right to expect, but the 
effort had proved lamentably unsuccessful, and 
a burst of tears shed on Philip's shoulder 
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had been the result of her well-meant under-- 
taking. 

" Don't be vexed with me," she — as his ca- 
ressing hand tenderly smoothed the braids of 
her auburn hair — murmured, " I have grown so 
weak, and you know I have not seen you since 
— since he was taken from us," and as she spoke 
of Archie, Archie so deeply mourned, but now 
so rarely spoken of, her tears ran in torrents 
down her pallid cheeks. 

** My poor darling !" he whispers softly, " my 
poor pale blossom ! There — there — don't sob 
so, sweetest. I am here to make you forget the 
past — its sorrows, I mean, not its lessons ; they, 
dear Ivy, must teach us patience and submis- 
sion — " 

"Ah, but I am not, and never shall be patient," 
she to his great distress exclaims ; **and Philip,*' 
sitting very erect, but leaving, though reluc- 
tantly, her small cold hand in his, " you must 
not talk to me like a clergyman. I do not feel 
as if I could bear it from you. I mean,'* she 
added, for the expression of his face both pained 
and startled her, " that you must give me time 
to realise that our Philip,*' and the shadow of a 
smile flits over her tearful face, " is what my 
father calls * a parson,' and has a right to lecture 
us all into good behaviour." 
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Poor Ivy, and perhaps if he had but known 
the truth, we might with justice say, " still poorer 
Philip !" She was in very truth, cruelly far from 
loving the true-hearted man to whom her troth 
was pledged. That so it was the poor child 
had herself become thoroughly aware, and 
bitterly did she grieve over the coldness of her 
heart, and the "wicked selfishness" which had 
dictated her acceptance of him. Among other 
truths of which she felt thoroughly ashamed, 
was this, namely, that the fact of his being a 
clergyman had tended greatly not only to lessen 
her previous liking, but had destroyed his pres- 
tige in her eyes. She was very young, and not 
only had romance been hitherto a necessary 
element in her imaginary courtships, but so in- 
tense was in her nature the craving for exclusive 
love, that the devoted worship of God, and the 
many hours given up by Philip to His service, 
implied a state of things from which his 
betrothed's unregenerate heart revolted. 

The existence, besides, of a country clergy- 
man's wife ; the duties which she would be called 
upon to fulfil, and the pleasure which she might 
hear of but could never hope to enjoy, was one 
from which, when she did venture to dwell upon 
Its utter uncongenialness, her whole nature 
shrunk from with dismay, if not with terror. 
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In the struggle to appear the thing she was 
not, and with the sad thought ever before her 
that she (without one atom of the passionate 
love which she was dimly conscious that she 
could feel for the excellent man who, next to his 
God, loved her with such tender and absolute 
devotion) was about, so to speak, to lay her- 
self down in her girlish loveliness beneath the 
black veil of a dull and distasteful marriage. Ivy 
fell really ill, an illness which puzzled the doc- 
tors, for positive ** complaint" she had none to 
tell them of, nor had they any reason to imagine 
that the handsome young clergyman, to whom 
she was shortly to be united, did not possess 
(for he was said to be what is known in common 
parlance " a poor match,") the whole and first 
affections of his bride-elect. 

The consultation on Ivy's health took place in 
London, and the two medical men of whom it 
was composed were **at the top," as ^* ladies' 
doctors," of their profession. Perplexed at the 
commencement by the difficulty of finding a 
physical cause for the distressing state of ner- 
vous debility and sleeplessness to which this 
otherwise healthy young girl was reduced, the 
medicos had recourse to the rarely in such cases 
neglected method — of seeking in the earlier life 
of the patient for some remote and possible 
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cause of the evil they were called upon to 
remedy. 

It was then, and not till then, that Mrs. 
Cuthbert — whose conscience had of late sorely 
smitten her for her lack of caution in permitting, 
as she had, from Ivy's childhood, done, the close 
companionship of the girls — revealed the truth 
to those two severe and silent men. 

" I had not a suspicion/' said the poor mother, 
'^'when she was a little thing, that the illnesses 
to which her sister was subject affected her, 
poor child I in the very slightest degree. 
Lately I have known that I was mistaken, and 
that, bright and happy as Ivy always seemed, 
her childhood was a very suffering one. Still, 
it is only within the last year that she has given 
way ; before that " 

" Before that," broke in the oldest and 
'* greatest " of the two physicians, " the work of 
nerve-destroying was slowly, surely, progressing, 
and you may thank God," he with merciless 
solemnity continued, " that the years of wretch- 
edness which your want of care and caution 
entailed upon your daughter have not long ago 
condemned her to the same affliction under 
which you say her sister labours " 

** Exactly !" chimed in the lesser luminary. 
** There is so much in sympathy, especially 
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between sisters; and young girls are delicate 
plants — very delicate indeed." 

" They are not more delicate than boys," 
interposed Sir Thomas brusquely (he was 
something of a " character," and enjoyed causing^ 
astonishment by the paradoxes in which he 
sometimes indulged) — ** not one whit more deli- 
cate, provided they are taken proper care of. 
I tell you what it is, my dear madam, Miss 
Cuthbert has had, as I ' before said, a very 
narrow escape. She is suffering now, and will 
all her life-time suffer, from the consequences 
of what she has gone through. Had her con- 
stitution been less naturally strong, and her 
physical, as well as mental, organisation been 
less perfect, nothing could have stood between 
her and the misfortune which ninety-nine girls 
out of a hundred, situated as she has been, 
would almost infallibly have succumbed to. 
She is very shortly, if I understood you rights 
going to be married ?" 

" Yes, to-morrow week, if she is well enough,, 
poor darling ! but " 

" She mtist be well enough," interposed Sir 
Thomas, as with a big, hirsute hand — the index 
of his powerful character — he drew towards 
him a sheet of note-paper, on which he began 
writing rapidly. " There," he said, after the 
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prescription had received a nod of approbation 
from his colleague, " that will give her sleep, 
and compose her nerves ; above all things," 
rising as he spoke, " have no puttings off. 
Great and entire change, as I had the honour of 
saying yesterday to Mr. Rodney — a nephew of 
the General's, I understand — will be the best 
thing to restore tone to the system, and give 
vigour to the nerves. I shall be glad — very 
glad," continued the great man, as his fingers 
gently closed upon his fee, " to hear," and he 
smiled blandly, " of Mrs. Rodney's radical im- 
provement ; that her nerves will ever be again 
what nature intended them to be, is too much» 
far too much, under the circumstances, to ex- 
pect." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" There are no tricks in plain and simple faith." 

Shakespeare. 

It is the month of March. Ivy has been two 
months a wife, and is, as she would be quite 
ready to acknowledge, anything but unhappy. 
What might have been the case with her had it 
been her fate to " settle down '* in the retired 
country vicarage, her dread of which had in the 
early days of her engagement occupied so large 
a portion of her thoughts, cannot now — seeing 
that her fears were never destined to be realised 
— ^be known. The "excellent curacy" — ^'better 
than many livings," seeing that the vicar was a 
rich man and, owing to ill health, non-resident, 
to which it had been Philip's original purpose to 
take his bride — was suddenly, on the death of 
a maiden second cousin (a lady who had " had 
a call "), and who left her young relation in her 
will the sum of six thousand pounds, given up, and 
instead, the surprised possessor of an income now 
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amounting to five hundred a year, turned his 
mind to the realisation of a project on which 
both brain and heart, together with as strong 
a sense of duty as ever prompted human 
actions, had long caused him earnestly to 
dwell. 

This was no other than to become a dweller 
amongst that thronging and '* terrible " popula- 
tion, which in that dangerous suburb of Paris 
known as Belleville, has earned for itself so un- 
enviable a reputation for lawlessness, brutality, 
and vice. 

'* I think that something might be done with 
them," Philip, feeling his way slowly, for he as 
yet knew little of his young wife's nature, said 
to her one morning as they sat together over a 
frugal Paris breakfast. He had taken her the 
day before in a Victoria through the thronged 
and narrow streets to the heights of Montmartre, 
to the summit of which Ivy, with a step already 
lightened of half its heaviness, had climbed, and 
from thence looked down upon the seething 
mass of ill-clothed, uncleanly, and generally 
speaking, not well - disposed - looking crowd 
below. 

" How they looked at us !" she said, " as we 
passed them in the carriage ! I do not think 
that I ever before saw countenances so evil. 
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There were some amongst them who really 
looked scarcely human/' 

" Only too human, I fear," rejoined Philip 
sadly. " Are we not told that from the human 
heart proceed all evil thoughts, ' hatred, cove- 
tousness, murders/ and such like ? and when we 
see every day of our lives how strongly rooted 
in our nature is the passion of envy, and how 
deplorable are often the consequences which 
even in our own sphere, and when there is com- 
paratively little cause for its indulgence, it can 
produce, can we find no extenuating plea for 
men born in the atmosphere of crime, and who 
throughout their lives have herded together in 
the degrading fellowship which a correlation in 
the * evil things that come from within, and 
defile the man,' necessitate, amongst the igno- 
rant and neglected poor of a vast and luxurious 
and, alas, wicked city? It is but too natural, 
too comprehensible, that when from out the 
noisome alleys and filthy dens in which so 
terrible a proportion of these unhappy Belle- 
villites live out their darkened, hopeless lives, 
they look with bitter envy on those favoured 
ones of the earth, who are ' clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day,' 
their hearts should be turned hard as the nether 
millstone towards the rich." 
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" But, Philip, surely they have their priests 
and people to teach and to look after them. 
Of course, as v/e all know, the poor have a 
dreadful number of temptations to fight against; 
but why, I wonder, should they be so much 
worse at Belleville than anywhere else ? In 
other cities one never hears of the lower orders 
committing such atrocities as these people did 
after the war. Think of their women — those 
horrible pitroleuses /" 

" Horrible indeed ; but deeply, truly pitiable, 
especially when we remember that it is to 
such unsexed and degraded women as these 
that children, doomed from their birth to 
pursue a like course of sin and shame, will, owe 
their miserable existence. You ask me, dear, 
why such excesses as the inhabitants of this 
suburb have been guilty of should be of a deeper 
dye than |:hose which we read of as having 
been from time to time committed by the 
excited thousands of other cities, who, in com- 
mon with the closely-packed denizens of Belle- 
ville, have to endure as best they may the 
thousand ills to which their lots in life expose 
them ? Well, reasons doubtless might probably 
be found sufficiently plausible to, in some 
measure, account for this ; and the search into 
causes for such effects could hardly fail, I think, 
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to be in some degree useful. But, dearest^ 
does it not strike you that whilst it may be the 
vocation of some to examine into the primunt 
mobile of such results, to dig into nucleuses, 
and compose statistics therefrom, it is for others,, 
for those especially who feel within themselves 
not only the will but the gift — a greater power 
than their own aiding and inspiring them in 
the work — to toil amongst these neglected 
pariahs, who, because they have in a mass 
followed their natural instincts to do evil, are 
passed, by many a well-meaning so-called 
Christian, with looks of scorn and hatred on 
' the other side ?' " 

With eager eyes, her whole intelligent soul 
shining through their blue depths, Ivy has 
listened to her husband's words. As he had 
expected, they had touched a responsive chord 
within her breast, and at a glance he saw that 
his meaning was caught, his hopes and aspira- 
tions responded to. 

" Oh, Philip !" she exclaimed, her hands 
clasped, and her fair face flushed with excite- 
ment, ** you will do this! you really will ! But,, 
ah !" her countenance falling and her enthusiasm 
checked as a sudden thought occurs to her, 
"how can yoUy being a Protestant, preach to- 
those Roman Catholics ? Surely they will not 
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listen to you ? The French," she in her ignor- 
ance added, '* are so bigoted to their faith, so 
in the power of their clergy." 

" Not in Belleville, darling. It would be 
better if they were." 

" Oh, Philip !" 

" Yes, *oh, Philip' as often as you please," he,, 
with a quiet smile, rejoins. ** I am no slave to 
creeds, and whatever form of God- serving it 
may be that tends to make a man a better 
Christian, that creed I from the bottom of my 
heart respect : 

" * For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right :* 

a mighty truth, dear Ivy, and uttered by one 
who, if far as the poles from being what is called 
a religious writer, has bequeathed to us some of 
the grandest lines on the subject of spiritual ex- 
istence that ever human pen has framed. But 
to return to these head-quarters, as they are 
termed, of the still dangerous (severe has been 
their recent lesson) Communists. What is called 
' preaching ' to them would, in their present 
state, be in my opinion (even were the man 
addressing them to be possessed of every persua- 
sive quality) a labour worse than thrown away. 
To men who are asking for bread, it is simply 
a * stone,' and nothing more acceptable, which — 
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when you give them only Scripture truths, 
only exhortations to bear their lot in patience, 
and to obey God's commandments — you offer 
for their acceptance. What they need is sym- 
pathy, and the right hand of friendship freely 
and from the heart extended to them. They 
require to be made to feel and to understand 
that in God's sight, in the eyes of that Being 
who only in this life has made men's social state 
to differ, their lives, their conduct, and their 
future fate, is of no less importance than are 
the acts of the mightiest Sovereign by whom 
the destinies of kingdoms are, to outward seem- 
ing, swayed." 

" I understand : you wish to raise them, to 
^ive them hope^ 

** Exactly ; and, my darling, we must remember 
that these are not the days when those who 
would attempt such a work as we propose — I 
say we, for I know I shall have my little wife 
for a willing coadjutor — can set forth empty- 
handed on our mission. The days of miracles 
are past, and therefore if we expect our voices 
to be heard, and our words and deeds to bring 
forth fruit, we must take with us * scrip,' and 
' bread,' and * money,' in order, little by little, 
and with the aid of such means as may be at 
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our disposal, to work amongst these not wholly- 
lost souls, for good/' 

The morning was far spent, and still this 
newly-married pair continued the discussion of 
a subject which was so full of deepest interest 
to both. Perfectly conscious was Philip that 
his young wife's more than willingness to enter 
into the cause, and assist him if possible, in the 
arduous and possibly dangerous course before 
him, arose from no exalted sense of duty — no 
studied resolve founded on principle^ to devote 
herself to good works. It was simply through 
enthusiasm, added to great natural kindness of 
heart,and some leaven of that taste for excitement 
which is natural to the young, by which, as Philip 
truly told himself Ivy's partisanship was obtained. 
But he did not quarrel with the means ; it was 
enough that the end was gained ; and even had 
the suspicion crossed his mind that a dread of 
the " quiet country vicarage" might have had its 
weight in so rapidly deciding Ivy to espouse the 
cause on which her husband's heart was set, he, 
for the reason perhaps that to "stand and wait" 
was far less than the being engaged in hard and 
active " service" congenial to his own nature, 
would not only have experienced no misgivings 
as to Ivy's motives for action, whilst a smile of 
satisfaction, as he dwelt on the similarity of 
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their tastes, would probably have lighted up his 
countenance. 

" Papa will think us mad, and dear mother 
will, I fear, be very unhappy," said Ivy, as with 
a brighter colour in her cheeks than had been 
there for months, she, late in the afternoon,., 
paced, leaning on Philip's arm, with rapid 
steps, for the wintry air blew high and keenly,, 
beneath the still leafless Paris trees. " She was 
so glad, poor darling, to think that we should be 
only in the next county ; still, dear Philip, for 
the reason that I have told you of since we 
married, she will be comforted. I could not 
bear to tell her so, but even with you I hardly 
think that I could endure to again spend a week 
in the same house as my sister Gussie!" 

This conversation took place, as I before 
said, in the early days of this young couple's 
honeymoon ; and, seeing that they were both 
sanguine, impulsive, and eager to be up and 
doing, it speedily brought forth its fruits. 
Before the month of March had fairly set in, 
they had overcome every obstacle that had 
cropped up in their path, and were already 
busy, working hand in hand, at the task (truly 
a labour of Christian love) which they had set 
themselves to do. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Liege of all loiterers and malcontents." 

Shakespeare. ' 

It is evening, and round the old walls of Bos- 
tock Abbey the same cold March wind that is 
whistling through the Tuileries Gardens and 
causing Ivy's slender feet to move in double 
quick time towards the modest hotel in^the Rue 
Duphot, where she and Philip have taken up 
their temporary quarters, is playing its mad 
gambols in equinoctial unrestraint. It is, as the 
saying is, " between two lights," and Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, the better to ''take up a stitch" in her 
knitting, has left the fireside and seated herself 
near the window, from whence she can see the 
tossing, swaying branches of the trees, and 
watch the whirling leaves as they in their 
onward flight strike lightly against the window- 
panes. 
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Twilight is coming on apace, some heavy 
drops of rain are beginning to fall, and Mrs. 
Cuthbert, laying down her knitting, takes ta 
wondering slightly whether Gussie, who had, as 
she believed, gone out earlier in the afternoon 
for her accustomed walk with Drake, has re- 
turned to the house. 

While this idea crosses her mind, the door 
opens, and Colonel Cuthbert enters the room. 

** What weather !" he says, taking uj) the 
family autocrat's usual position, namely, that upon 
the hearthrug, with his back to the fire-place. 
" It's blowing strong enough to take the roof 
off. I really must have some of those branches 
of the old cedar cut, they make such a con-^ 
founded tapping against the study window,, 
besides making it as dark as a wolfs mouth. 
It's as light again in here. Hallo ! old fellow!*' 
this to Jerry, his small son, who comes bound- 
ing in, noisily joyous that afternoon lessons 
are over, and that he has nothing for some 
sixteen hours to do, but eat, sleep, and enjoy 
himself. " Why," continues the Colonel, looking 
at his watch, "you're let off early to-night, ain't 
you, my boy ? Anything wrong at the Rectory ? 
Company come, or anything of that sort ?" 

Master Jerry, who has already commenced 
his favourite amusement of whittling, the mate- 
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rials for that pastime having lain convanient — as 
the Irish say — in his pocket, answers these 
queries in the negative ; he, however, fortunately 
remembers a message entrusted to him by Mn 
Bransby, a message to the effect that he (the 
Rector) being desirous of seeing Colonel Cuth- 
bert in his own study without unnecessary 
delay, would be at the Abbey in the course of 
a quarter pf an hour. 

" What a nuisance !" exclaims the Colonel 
crossly, as a sharp ring of the door bell an- 
nounces that the "parson" is as good as his 
word. " Troublesome fellow ! he is always 
worrying about some parish business or other i^ 
and having thus given vent to his momentary 
irritation, he makes his way slowly from the 
room. 

No sooner has the door closed behind him 
than it is again opened, but noiselessly this time, 
and as if with a hesitating hand. 

" What is it, Drake?'' asks Mrs. Cuthbert, as 
the somewhat portly person of the lady's-maid 
comes, after advancing a few steps, to a stand- 
still at the distance of some six feet from her 
mistress's chair. " What is the matter? Why 
you are not crying, surely ? Have you had 
bad news from your home, or— ^ — " 

" Oh, ma'am, it isn't that," sobs the woman. 
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^^ It's Miss Gussie ; and wherever she have 
gone to, I know no more than the dead." 

** Gone to ! Oh, what has happened ?" Mrs. 
Cuthbert, starting up to her feet, exclaims. 
^' Is she ill ? Where is she ? Speak, or you 
Avill drive me wild V And in her excitement she 
clutches at Mrs. Drake's substantial arm, and 
shakes it with unconscious vehemence. 

"Oh, ma'am, ma am! it's not my fault, indeed it 
ain't, whatever's 'appened. I didn't know, I really 
didn't, till — it may be — ten minutes ago, that 
Miss Cuthoert had gone out walking. The 
day was so bad that I made sure she was in 
the house with you ; and now James Dobson 
comes from the gardens to say that he saw her 
two hours ago walking past the upper wood." 

" The upper wood ! So far ? Oh, it is too 
dreadful! Jerry, darling, run and tell papa. 
No, stay 1 I will go myself. My head feels 
quite confused. Oh, Gerald ! " to Colonel 
Cuthbert, who, with the Rector, appears at this 
juncture within the open door, ** Gussie has 
been for two hours out walking alone, and who 
can say what may not have happened to her ! 

** Nothing, nothing ! don't distress yourself, 
says the Rector kindly. " I know all about it, 
and came on purpose directly I heard ^^ 

" Heard what ? Oh, Mr. Bransby — " (for the 
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good man, fluently as he had commenced his 
revelations, finds it far less easy than he had 
expected to carry his friendly purpose to an . 
end) — " Will no one tell me ? You say you 
know something, and — — " 

" Well, my dear," says the Colonel, on whose 
countenance there is displayed a singular 
mixture of annoyance and relief, ** the truth is 
that Gussie was seen by Bransby's brother 
— and by George ! I never was so astonished 
in all my life as when he told me — getting, into 
the train at Louthborough with that fellow 
Beeton. Gone to be married of course, but I 
must go after them and see that it's all done 
according to rule ; though how the deuce we 
are to find them is what puzzles me." 

Not a word during this hurried explanation 
has passed the lips of the unhappy mother. 
She has fallen back upon her chair, and but 
for the rapid rise and fall of her bosom might 
have been thought dead or fainting. When 
the Colonel has ceased speaking she, however, 
in broken accents says : 

" Can nothing be done to stop them — to 
bring her back ? Oh, Gerald — remember — 
think ! She has no one with her — no one 
who knows how — how delicate she is, and 
if " 
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'' Well, it is her own doing, whatever hap- 
pens. We cannot blame ourselves. . Nay, don't 
look daggers at me, of all people. I gave the 
man his cong6. Absolutely forbade his think- 
ing of Gussie; and if he is a fool and in love, 
why he must take the consequences." 

*^But you can follow them — to-night — directly. 
Do not lose a moment in setting off." 

*' And to what purpose, I should be glad to 
know,'* rejoins Colonel Cuthbert, who, as is his 
custom when *^ put out," is walking about the 
room, threatening at every step to upset the 
many small infirm tables and flower-stands 
which are plentifully strewed about. " Bransby, 
you can perhaps make Mrs. Cuthbert under- 
stand that there is no train from Louthborough 
for three hours and more, and that, added to 
which reason for staying where we are, at least 
for the present, and till it suits this dutiful 
young lady to enlighten us as to her where- 
abouts, there is the not-to-be-disputed fact that 
we have not at the present moment the slightest 
clue as to what direction they have taken, to 
guide us in our search." 

** Indeed, my dear madam, I greatly fear that 
what the Colonel says is true," mild Mr. 
Bransby, who has drawn his chair near to that 
of the agitated woman, soothingly responds : 
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** It is a trial of patience, a trial of submission ; 
but we must hope the best. Your daughter is 
not the first young lady who has allowed herself 
to be over-persuaded by — ^by her future hus- 
band '' — (the soft word "lover" had been on 
the tip of the Rector's tongue, but he, being a 
decorous man, discreetly substituted for it the 
expression just quoted) — ** to forget for a mo- 
ment the prior claims of parents to her love and 
duty ; but, if there is nothing " — turning round 
to address the Colonel — " objectionable in the 
young man " 

*^ Nothing whatever — nothing, at least, that 
we ever heard of The Beetons are an old 
West-country family, and he himself is a gentle- 
man — there is no doubt about that, at any rate. 
I think you said that your brother did not speak 
to him r 

*' Not a word ; it was only a glimpse he 
caught of both of them. At first he could 
hardly believe his eyes — and no wonder — for,, 
if you will allow me to say so, a quieter girl, or 
one less likely to do anything — if I may make 
use of the modern term — *fast,' was never,, 
in my opinion, seen than Miss Gussie Cuthbert." 

" Quite true ; but," added the Colonel cyni- 
cally, *' there is no rule, my dear sir, without an 

exception ; and sometimes your quiet ones " 

14 — 2 
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'* Oh, Gerald ! no one knows better than you 
how good Gussie is. She never flirted, never 
looked about for admiration ; and indeed, Mr. 
Bransby, I do not exaggerate when I say that 
the poor child is so little vain that she does not 
even know that she is handsome." 

At the conclusion of this maternal panegyric, 
a smile, scarcely perceptible, curls the Rector s 
lip. He is a good man, and singularly un- 
versed in the love which women who are not 
** good " teach, too often to their ruin, the young 
of the so-called " nobler sex *' ; but, neverthe- 
less, he finds it hard to believe that any above 
the average well-favoured daughter of Eve can 
be ignorant of the personal advantages which 
nature has bestowed upon her. Gussie Cuth- 
bert has, certainly, invariably struck him as a 
young person whose powers of perception were 
far from being of the keenest ; but, in the Rec- 
tor's opinion, no amount of '* gentle dulness " 
could account for the degree of ignorance, as 
regarded her personal claims to admiration, of 
which Mrs. Cuthbert had in her maternal pride 
so touchingly boasted. The young lady's pre- 
sent escapade has, also, not raised her in his 
estimation. It is not, however, for him to, even 
by a look, express the very opposite opinion to 
the mother s, which, concerning Gussie Cuthbert 
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(the young parishioner who has never, on one 
single occasion, either attended the village 
school, or paid a visit, since the family has re- 
sided in Leetham, to the poor and sick), the 
Rector finds it impossible not to entertain. 

His silence disappoints, and almost angers, 
the sorely-tried woman, who never more needed 
the support which a corroborative opinion, 
heartily, and by one worthy of consideration, 
given, than she at the present most painful 
juncture, is conscious of doing. Far from de- 
siring his continual presence, she wishes the 
place of the worthy man who, *' not being " 
with^ is, she feels, against her unfortunate and 
erring child, to be in the Abbey drawing- 
room for the time being, at least, empty. Mr. 
Bransby is — she would be willing to own — 
a true and valued friend; but there are 
moments when the heart can better bear its 
bitterness alone, and when the best and most 
kindly-meaning " stranger " is felt to be de trop 
within the gates of the afflicted. 

Mr. Bransby is not slow to perceive that 
his visit has been long enough ; and, therefore, 
with many assurances of sympathy, and repeated 
requests that if he can be of any — the very 
slightest — service, he may be at once sent for, 
the kindly Rector takes his leave of the parents. 
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whose widely different feelings as regards their 
daughter's elopement would, were the " giftie 
given him *' to look into their respective hearts, 
cause him no little as well as no pleasant sur- 
prise. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Honesty is the best policy." 

Cervantes. 

"' How late the English post is, Philip !" Ivy, 
who has been for the past hour anxiously wait- 
ing for home letters, says. ** I suppose it is the 
gales — gales always seem to come at the wrong 
time — for it is five days now," counting on her 
fingers, " since I have had a line from Eng- 
land." 

** Which proves, darling/' Mr. Rodney, with- 
out looking up from the writing in which he is 
busily engaged, responds, " that all those you 
care for are well and happy." 

" Happy ! Oh, Philip, how can they be ? 
At least, how can poor mamma, who has to 
bear the whole burden now, be otherwise than 
wretched ?" 

" I think you mistake, dear," he says gently, 
as he lays down his pen. " No one can be 
* wretched ' (a rather diffusive young lady's word, 
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is it not, dear ?") he with a smile so full of caress-, 
ing softness that Ivy cannot be angry with 
him, adds, *' who is busied about the duties 
which fall to his or her lot to do ; and in this 
case the labour must be so entirely one of love 
— mother's love which, as Coleridge, I thinks 
says, is still 

" ' The holiest thing alive.' 



» » 



** Poor mother ! As if you could tell — could 
imagine what it is to — to — but what is the 
use of trying to make you understand ? Men 
never can. Such work, such trials, do not fall 
upon them as are laid upon us. They have to 
labour hard — but what of that ? Labour is, as 
you say, wholesome and invigorating, whilst 
we, weaker, oh, so much weaker, creatures 
have " 

" To be home ^heroineSy my child; and a noble 
vocation in many cases it is. Who is it that 
writes that it is far easier to bear a great calamity 
with philosophy, than it is to endure patiently 
the constantly repeated trials of our daily life ? 
I will not attempt to gainsay your words, dear. 
What are called the minor trials, but which God 
knows are not really so, press very heavily upon 
women. In sickness and in sorrow it is to 
women that strong men look for comfort and 
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support. At the moment when our first feeble 
wail announces that a man is born into the 
world, as in that solemn one when we have to 
resign our spirit into the hands of Him who 
gave it, it is only woman whose wealth of ten- 
derness and love, enabling them to overcome all 
weakness, all alarm, can be trusted with the 
most sacred duties which a human being is 
called upon to perform." 

" Thanks, dear," responds Ivy, whose eyes, 
though their long lashes are moist, are brighten- 
ing with smiles. ** I think you like us a little bit, 
and I only wish that I were good enough to be 
praised ; but I am not, and that is the truth. I 
abandoned my poor mother because I could not 
endure the daily, hourly fear of which I told 
you 

Philip, at her words, started as if a pistol had 
been suddenly, in dangerous proximity to his 
head, fired off. 

*' You did !" he exclaimed, and his voice had 
suddenly grown hard and hoarse. *' You had 
no other motive for marrying me than the selfish 
one of escaping from your home duties ! You 
did not love me ! You simply made use of me 
as a convenient tool, a simple idiot whom you 
found well suited for your purpose ! Oh, Ivy, 
Ivy, why is it that you have told me this ? 
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Truth is good, but need not be always told. I 
was happy in my delusion — has it served for 
you any good purpose to awake me from my 
dream ?'* 

Ivy had listened to him with widely opened 
eyes, and in a state of mind that had in it more 
of joy and wonder than of fear. She had 
uttered the words which had roused Philip to 
such an unwonted pitch of excitement totally 
without reflection, and was never so nearly 
loving her husband with the romantic passion 
which her soul craved to feel, as when she saw 
him thus under the dominion of an emotion, 
which all his religion, all his self-command, were 
evidently powerless to subdue. She had, in 
good truth, been learning, slowly, as is the 
normal growth of things that last^ to love Philip 
Rodney. He was so good, so gentle, and, 
above all, so true, that she — with whom to love 
was as necessary as to be *^ doated on/' could 
scarcely fail, by reason of her constant com- 
munion with a character so engaging, as well 
as so highly toned, to appreciate his worth as 
it deserved, and to feel her whole heart gradu- 
ally warming towards his person. 

As I before said, his angry reproaches 
brought joy to her heart. She had deemed him 
before too good to love so passionately, and 
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now that he had come down from his pedestal, 
and had attacked her with angry, reproachful 
words, she could find nothing better — poor, im- 
pulsive child — to do than to throw herself upon 
his breast, and say: 

" You foolish Philip ! how glcid I am that you 
can be human, too. But will you be too angry 
if I confess the truth ? Nay," putting her small 
hand over the dark eyes which were already 
beginning to look down on hers with forgiving 
tenderness, "do not look lovingly at me yet, 
or I shall not have the courage to confess that, 
when I accepted your offer, I was wicked 
enough to do so for the reason I have 
said " 

He thrust her from him, with a word that 
was almost an oath ; but Ivy, loving him the 
more for the "touch of nature" which had made 
his soul seem more akin to hers, clung to his 
breast resolutely. 

" Forgive me, dear !'' she pleaded, " for I 
love you now, and would not change my lot 
with that of any woman in the world ; and even 
then," softly stroking his imprisoned hand, " you 
were, as darling Archie's friend, very dear to 
me. I do not think " — and she looked up with 
something of her accustomed pretty sauciness 
in his face-— "that if you had dared to marry any 
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other girl, I should have liked it at all. But what 
I did especially dislike — I never told you so 
before, and you may be angry with me if you 
like — was yoiir being a clergyman ; it seemed 
to alter you altogether. But you are my own 
Philip, and more, too, than my own Philip, 
now ; so you ought to be satisfied, and not look 
as if — as if " 

But she cannot explain her meaning, for his 
kisses are on her soft red lips, and Philip, very 
humanly, and with nothing of the '^superior 
being " about him, is praying his precious Ivy 
to forgive him. 

" You see, darling, I was a fool," he is con- 
tinuing, when a loud tap at the door causes his 
arm to drop from round his wife's slender waist, 
and then they both simultaneously utter the 
magic word '' Entrez.'' 

*' Deux let tres pour Madame, et soixafite-guinze 
ce7itimes d payer,' said the facteur, as he de- 
posited the missives on the table ; and, while 
Philip searched for some little time in vain for 
the petite monnaie required. Ivy opens with 
almost feverish haste — for there is within her 
mind a presentiment that it will contain un- 
pleasant news — a letter from her mother. Nor 
is she mistaken ; for that same letter contains 
the startling intelligence of Gussie's flight, to- 
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gether with the proceedings of the family con- 
sequent thereupon. 

" Oh, Philip, what do you think has happened ?" 
exclaims Ivy, when the fadeur, with a " Bon 
jour, Madame et Monsieur," has bowed himself 
out of the room ; " Gussie is married! She went 
away with Captain Beeton, and mother's first 
words are that he married her directly." 

" So that if you had only waited — " begins 
Philip ; but Ivy lays her hand upon his lips. 

"Oh, don't, don't!" she says piteously. "This 
is no time for jesting. No good can come of it. 
See," giving him the letter, " she was gone two 
hours before they missed her, and I am afraid 
— so afraid — " bursting into tears, "that, though 
I acted for the best, I have been the worst 
enemy poor Gussie could have had." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Our acts our angels are, on good, on ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

John Fletcher. 

Ivy's other letter was from Gussie, and was full 
to overflowing, not of herself, or of her own 
happiness, but of the husband for the attain- 
ment of whom she evidently felt the most 
unbounded gratitude, a gratitude not unmingled 
with surprise. 

** Poor dear, she was always so humble, so 
little self-appreciating ; and now this man will 
be as much the object of her exclusive devotion 
as I," a little bitterly, " once was," said Ivy to 
herself in a silent parenthesis, as she paused 
in the reading of Gussie's letter. 

Philip had left her. He was far too busy in 
his new vocation for anything short of real 
necessity to long detain him from his self- 
imposed duties. He was beginning, tinder the 
name of ** Monsieur Philippe," to obtain very 
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decided influence over the lawless men and 
women who, without the least knowing why, 
were softened into a better and more human 
state of being by his presence, by the touch of 
his hand and the sound of his pleasant voice. 

" I won't be later than I can help, dear/' 
were his last words to Ivy. " And when I 
return you can tell me all about your sisters 
letter. Poor thing ! I fear she knows very 
little of the man she has married ; but " — with 
his grave smile, a smile which in itself always 
charmed Ivy — " because a pig is bought in a 
poke it does not necessarily follow that he is a 
bad pig." And with these consolatory words 
he left her and went his way. 

*' How good heis ! how kind and unselfish !" 
said Ivy to herself; "and to think that I, had 
this elopement of Gussie's taken place before 
Philip asked me to be his wife, might never 
have belonged to him — might perhaps have 
married a — no, not a Captain Beeton ; that 
misfortune I do not think could ever have be- 
fallen me, but some good-looking, self-admiring 
man, who, after I had been his wife a month, 
w^ould have cared little more for me than for 
an old glove ;'' and this philosophical reflection 
having dwelt for a passing moment in her mind, 
Ivy returned to the perusal of her sister's letter. 
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As I before said, ^^^— excepting in so far as 
she was the proud and happy property of Cap- 
tain Conrad Beeton — formed a very slender item 
in Gussie's long and diffusive letter. She dwelt 
chiefly, nay, almost entirely, on the good looks, 
the agreeableness, the ancient family, and the 
-distinguished personal appearance of her hus- 
band. 

" And he will be rich some day, very rich, 
he says, when the family property comes 
round. It is embarrassed now — mortgaged or 
something, and he has heaps of brothers and 
sisters who all have to be provided for, so Con- 
rad is trying all he can to get some place under 
Government — a Stipendiary Magistracy in Ire- 
land would suit him best, he says, and papa 
means to try and get him one. It is very hard 
upon Conrad that papa will not allow him more 
than a hundred a year, and I really think, Ivy, 
that you might let us have one of the two hun- 
dred pounds that cousin Esther left you last 
year. I should have divided with you if any 
one had left me money. It isn't for myself I 
ask it, but for Conrad. Of course you will do 
as you like, but I think you ought to send it to 
me." 

This appeal both annoyed and perplexed Ivy 
— annoyed her for the reason that it betrayed a 
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graspingness of character, for the which the only 
shadow of an excuse lay in this, namely, that it 
was for another and not for herself that Gussie 
had become a beggar. And such a beggar \ 
so sturdy and so shameless, that Ivy — whose 
horror of (in her own person) the evils of debt 
and obligation was almost morbid in its inten- 
sity, and who was generous, and careless of 
money to a fault — felt the flush of shame rise to 
her cheek at the thought that Philip might, by 
some untoward accident, become cognisant of 
that portion of her sister's letter. Dear liberal- 
hearted Philip, who could not fail, should this 
be the case, to remember that in order to effec- 
tually aid three entire families whose sole worldly 
goods had been destroyed by fire, and who were 
cast, their little children, and their aged grand- 
parents, all but naked on the world, she had 
drawn from the bank, where it had been depo^ 
sited for her by her father, the little nest-egg 
alluded to by Gussie, and had placed it, for the 
use of his poor protigis, in her husband's, 
hands. 

The manner in which the small legacy be- 
queathed to her by a godmother, whose face 
she had seen but once, had been disposed of, 
effectually prevented Ivy from giving any 
especial reason for refusing to comply with Mrs. 

VOL. I. 15 
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Beeton's request. She was amongst the few 
who, not only from a sense of duty, but from 
•* taste" and inclination, object to letting their 
"left hand" know the doings of the **right," and 
therefore it was that beyond expressing regret 
at her inability to comply with her sister's re- 
quest, Mrs. Rodney said nothing of the causes 
for her non-compliance. Her letter was short, 
for in truth she found little to say which was 
likely in the slightest degree to interest Gussie. 
The latter was about as capable of under- 
standing or taking pleasure in the details of 
their daily lives as she would have been of 
appreciating Bacon's ** Essays," or Locke " On 
the Human Understanding," and therefore Ivy, 
though she would fain have displayed a more 
sisterly prolixity, found that at the end of the 
third page of her note-paper, she had literally 
nothing more to say. She could not confide to. 
Gussie her anxious fears that at some most 
inauspicious moment, the unhappy truth havings 
become known to Captain Beeton, the poor 
bride's short-lived happiness would be at an 
end ; nor was it in her power to reciprocate all 
the flattering things written of Conrad Beeton 
by his wife ; but she could, and did from her 
heart, wish them both every happiness that this 
world can give, whilst to her mother Ivy opened 
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her whole heart, in melancholy and unrestrained 
self-reproach. 

*^ I ought not to have acted as I did to- 
wards Gussie," so the over-sensitive conscience 
prompted her to write ; *^ I devoted all my 
efforts, all my energies to keeping her in igno- 
rance of the truth, and now I cannot but feel 
that had she known all, she would either have 
made up her mind — a grievous decision, poor 
thing ! — that a married life was not for her, or 
she woiild, I doubt not — for there is nothing un- 
truthful or dishonourable in dear Gussie's nature 
— have, before she committed her late impru- 
dence, revealed to Captain Beeton the secret of 
which he is now unhappily ignorant. Poor man! 
I confess that, ill as he doubtless has behaved, 
I pity him ! Love, true and sincere, must have 
been his sole motive in inducing Gussie to leave 
her home for him, and if in the event of her 
not reaping the lasting benefits which you say 
that more than one doctor has, under the 
present circumstances, foretold for her. Captain 
Beeton should still retain his affection for our 
innocent sufferer — should show himself capable 
of believing the truth, namely, that in allowing 
herself to be persuaded by his entreaties, she had 
acted in utter unconsciousness of the calamity 
she was entailing upon him, why then, with 
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my whole heart I shall love and respect my 
brother-in-law, and if ever the doing so shall be 
in my power, I will endeavour, to the best of 
my power and ability, to assist in bearing the 
burden that has been laid upon him. I am 
very sorry for what you write to me concerning 
poor little Harold wood. I feel there is little 
hope of his living. The air of Cannes does 
not seem to have proved beneficial to him. 
English children, at least delicate ones, rarely, 
I think, seem to thrive abroad ; and if 
you could make up your mind to write, in 
answer to poor Lady Harold wood's proposal, 
that you would be glad for her to bring her 
boy to the Abbey, I think, dear mother, that 
both for you and her, the plan might prove 
an advantageous one. You were always, you 
say, fond of ' Minnie Tyler,' and now that she 
is anxious and unhappy, your old friendship 
and affection might be of use and comfort to 
her ; besides which, dearest mother, and this 
is to me of more consequence than all the 
rest, the constant calls upon your thoughts 
and time of a delicate child to nurse, and an 
anxious mother's failing spirits to support, will 
be very good for you. You miss dear Gussie 
sorely — miss your accustomed cross ! It is so, 
is it not ? You are one of those who are * lost,' 
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without being able to offer yourself up as a daily 
sacrifice to something or to somebody. Let that 
somebody then be Lady Haroldwood and her 
boy. And shake off, mother dear, at once and for 
ever those superstitious bodings which, by reason 
of darling Archie's death, seemed to us for the 
moment to have been so fearfully and wonder- 
fully realised. Your resison must tell you — even 
as mine does — that the sad events which have 
occurred at the Abbey are mere coincidences, 
and that the evil doings of one bad man who 
was silly enough to care whether his bones 
turned to dust in consecrated ground or not, 
could never be permitted by the Almighty to 
entail upon the innocent such calamities as 
village tradition tells us have given to Bostock 
so dismal a repute. So, dear mother, you must, 
if you would give this poor child pleasure, 
and prove to the world that you are above 
superstition, ask Lady Haroldwood without 
delay to Redlandshire. Philip, too, thinks it 
would be right, and you know that you value 
my husband's opinion, although papa still has 
him en guignon^ because he is a poor man, and 
wears a black coat, as in duty bound. Forgive 
my sauciness, dear mother, and write soon to 
your loving child, 

" Evelyn Rodney. 
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" I never can sign my name Ivy Rodney, the 
two y*s make the name look and sound so 
foolish." 

It was thus that our heroiae, who rightly judged 
from Mrs. Cuthbert's letters that her mother 
was suffering from that fruitful-of-evil cause, 
namely the almost exclusive dwelling on the 
sorrows and wrongs of self, in her tender anxiety 
wrote. Nor were her well-meant efforts un- 
attended with success, for the return of post 
brought a letter from the Abbey, which con- 
tained, in addition to the usual bulletin that all 
was as yet well with Gussie, little more than the 
following lines : 

"I have yielded, dear Ivy, to your arguments, 
and written to press Lady Harold wood to pay 
us a visit here. I confess that even as I wrote, 
and especially after sending off the letter, my 
mind misgave me as to the advisableness of 
the act ; and I trembled, positively trembled, 
as the possible consequences of what I had 
done came thronging through my brain. I 
cannot, strive as I may, shake off the feeling — 
silly and groundless as my reason tells me that 
it is — that no good will come of this visit ; if, 
however, it should end in the death, within our 
walls, of this poor little boy, you, dear Ivy 
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must be comforted by the thought that you 
advised me for the best. We can but act as our 
reason tells us is right and wise, whilst the re- 
sults are — as your good Philip will remind you 
— in the hands of Providence." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" O God ! it is a fearful thing, 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape — in any mood." 

Byron. 

A SMALL, pale woman, not pretty in the very 
least degree, but with a kind, melancholy face 
which touched the looker-on with pity, whilst it 
inspired him with involuntary liking, was that 
which met Colonel Cuthbert's eye as he stood 
on the platform of the Louthborough station, 
looking into each carriage window as the train 
slowly glided into quietness. 

It was some years since he had seen Lady 
Harold wood, and, but for the beckoning of her 
gloved hand towards him, he would scarcely 
have recognised her now. He had taken no 
part in persuading his wife to invite the widow 
and her invalid son, nevertheless he was not sorry 
that the proffer had been made and accepted. 
His curiosity — not to call the feeling by some 
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better name — was great to judge for himself 
how long or how short a lease of life little Lord 
Haroldwood had probably before him, and if 
it should " please God " that the sands of that 
life should totally run down at Bostock, why 
then, d la grace de Dieu! It would be very sad, 
and trying ; but Minnie, poor soul, would not 
be alone in her grief, and Gertrude would have 
something else to do and think about than 
dwelling everlastingly upon misfortunes which, 
after all, might 

" Never, never come to pass." 

" How do you think he is looking ?" was 
Lady Harold wood's opening question to her 
hostess. It was one which the anxious woman 
almost invariably asked of those who either 
saw her boy for the first time, or when a more 
or less lengthened period had elapsed since the 
person addressed had last looked upon the 
hollow cheeks, and felt the burning, almost 
fleshless, little hands of the one treasure she 
possessed. 

The reply was in most cases nearly the same 
in purport. No one had the heart to answer, 
as their consciences, if regardful of truth, would 
have dictated to them ; and so the mother, who, 
in her heart of hearts, could not but suspect what 
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that truth, if spoken, would have been, was 
soothed for the moment by specious words, and 
by assurances that the '* dear little man '' cer- 
tainly looked better ; that his limbs were a litde 
firmer, and his colour more that of a child in 
health than of yore it had been. 

Only momentary, however, was the comfort 
which conventional falsehoods such as these 
could give. A single glance at the little, 
weazened face and attenuated limbs of the 
small sufferer was sufficient to drive them from 
the mother s mind, and to leave in her sad heart 
a feeling very like despair instead. 

It was with no hope of listening to flattering 
words that the " Minnie," who in her girlhood 
had been, in the early days of Gertrude Cuthbert's 
married life, petted and made much of by that 
lady, put to her the question which was so con- 
stantly on the lips of the little Earl's now all but 
hopeless mother. There was that in the pitying 
countenance, the warm embrace, and the tearful 
eyes of her hostess — a something which more 
eloquently than would have been said in words, 
whispered to the Countess that she had come at 
last to a haven, if not of happiness, at least of 
rest. She was wearied of suspense, of struggle 
against fate, and of the exhausting alternations 
of hope and fear which had so long tossed her 
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aching spirit on a troubled sea, on which she 
could find no rest. 

The question she had asked was uttered con- 
ventionally; and no sooner were the words 
spoken, than, flinging hersel& into Mrs. Cuth- 
bert's arms, she sobbed out convulsively : 

'^ He will die ! God will take him from me, 
and I cannot learn to feel and say, * His will be 
done/" 

After this burst of feeling, which had the 
beneficial effect, not only of breaking down the 
barriers of reserve between the former friends, 
but of saving Mrs. Cuthbert from the painful 
task of dissimulating her real opinion on the 
subject of the frail child's chances of recovery, 
Lady Haroldwood appeared to cling with a 
sense of protection, which deeply touched her 
hostess, to the fellow-woman, who, having trod 
the " path of sorrow," that path which alone 

** Leads to the land where sonrow is unknown," 

could, with the keen instinct which such proba- 
tion gives, enter almost without a spoken word 
into the grief that lay *' too deep for tears,*' 
and patientJ)'^ abide the time when to pour out 
her whole heart would be felt by the stricken 
mother as the relief that nature calls for. 

In one respect Ivy had proved a true 
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prophetess. In the deep compassion which 
filled Mrs. Cuthbert's breast, for the woman re- 
signedly waiting for the one affliction for which 
there is no remedy, she (Gertrude) ceased 
almost entirely t(^ dwell upon her own fears — her 
own life-long causes for anxiety. If, as seemed 
only too probable, the last breath of the patient 
child should be drawn in the old house — regard- 
ing the curse on which so many strange tradi- 
tions were afloat — why, it was only in the 
natural order of things that the sad, but half- 
looked for event should take place at Bostock, 
and if, as was sometimes the case with her, the 
train of thoughts carried her, after a painful 
dwelling upon the melancholy possibility that 
the death of little ** Harry '* (for thus was he 
by those who loved him called) was near at 
hand, to the next scene in her life's drama, the 
smooth course of which was too likely to be in- 
terrupted after a manner, on the chances of 
which it had long been her misery to dwell, Mrs. 
Cuthbert, in the presence of real and tangible 
affliction, felt her own somewhat chimerical 
troubles fade into littleness. Time, also, that 
never-failing softener of all the darker shades 
which shed their gloom upon our life's onward 
path, had in some sort done, in this case, 
its normal work for Gertrude. The danger so 
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keenly dreaded had gradually, as no realisation 
of the fears by which she had long been so 
harassed and beset, occurred, lost half its terrors 
— years had rolled along, and by no sign of 
warning had the quiet tenor of their lives been 
troubled or disturbed ; and in like manner as 
the dwellers on the mighty mountain's side hear 
without trembling the threatenings of that 
mountain's wrath, so did this tired soul, seeing 
that " use doth breed a habit in us all," grow ac- 
customed to the hourly and never-ceasing peril,^ 
from the simple reason that, as yet, that peril 
had hitherto failed to appear to her in the shape 
of a tangible and real thing. 

There was something wonderfully winning in 
the seven years' old child, who — saving for the 
soul that gleamed through his intelligent brown 
eyes — might, so small and slight was the frame 
that held that soul a prisoner, have been taken 
for little more than half his real age. Jerry, 
with whom he soon became on intimate terms 
of friendship, was but a year his senior, and 
would " make," as the Colonel pityingly said, 
" two '^ of Harry. 

** But he hasn't half your little fellow's genius," 
the heir to the little lad's useless title, 
good-naturedly fearing that his unthinking 
boast had been heard by Lady Haroldwood, 
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continued : "By Jove ! you should have heard 
what the Rector said of him yesterday. He was 
absolutely astonished at his memory ! I only 
wish," looking with intense pride at his hand- 
some, well-grown son, " that this idle chap of 
mine could hold a candle to him." 

This speech, though kindly meant, was pre- 
cisely one of those which no one but a man with 
whom tact and a knowledge of the human heart 
are wanting, would be likely to make. Well 
and long had Lady Haroldwood realised the 
fact that her little son possessed intellectual 
faculties far above the average, qualities both 
of head and heart, with which, had his bodily 
powers been at all commensurate, the lad, 
whose little span of life was now drawing so 
visibly to a close, might have made for himself 
(that object of many a proud and loving 
mother s ambition), a *' name *' in the world, and 
Mrs. Cuthbert, whose womanly sensitiveness 
would have effectually prevented her from 
making the mistake of lauding Harry's very 
remarkable mental gifts to his mother, noted 
without surprise the gathering tears and quiver- 
ing lip which, instead of the gratified smile 
that the Colonel had probably expected would 
follow on his agreeably turned compliment, be- 
trayed the aching heart within. 
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It was pretty to see the boys together. The 
one so bright and eager, yet withal so careful 
and tender of his friend that he could well be 
trusted, as was often the case, to keep watch and 
ward beside the invalid's sofa, to give him his 
medicines, and to guard his fitful slumbers from 
interruption. Harry, on the other hand, never 
seemed so well pleased as when the merry little 
fellow, bursting joyously into the room, for he 
was but a boy, and -could not always be " think- 
ing," brought into the silent room an atmo- 
sphere of blessed sunshine. With the natural 
clinging of youth to youth, the sick child, dearly 
as he loved his mother, was ever craving, in her 
absence, for the companionship of " Jerry,'* and 
even when too weak to do more than smile at 
his lively pranks and " funny" sayings, the large 
wistful eyes would, with appreciative satisfac- 
tion, follow every movement of the elder child, 
till the poor mother, thankful though she was 
for any change, any gratification for her darling, 
could scarcely preserve her sad, sore heart from 
transient jealous twinges, as she realised the 
truth, that she was not as before — all in all to 
her boy. 

There were times, too, so intense was her 
anxiety for the fate in the unknown world to 
which he was travelling, of her child, when she 
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blamed herself for having permitted this new 
element of earthly brightness to come, as she 
once said pitifully to Mrs. Bransby, between her 
boy and heaven. 

" He has ceased," she said, ** since he has 
grown so fond of Jerry, to talk to me as he 
used to do sometimes, about the world to come. 
Then there was nothing cheerful enough in his. 
young life to make him cling to it with eager- 
ness; but now," and as she spoke the tears rolled 
slowly down her worn cheeks, " if he were ta 
suspect the truth- " 

" Which let us trust he does riot. Let us. 
hope that to the closing moment of his sinless 
life, no fear of bitter partings, no dread of the 
loneliness and darkness of the grave may chase 
the peaceful smile from his sweet lips, and leave 
to you a bitter memory of his closing hours. 
Dear Lady Haroldwood," continued the Rector's 
wife, as the sound of Jerry's voice, reading to the 
invalid a lively "story," (for the boy often inter- 
rupted himself to laugh), which, if not ** religious," 
was of perfectly innoxious tendency, reached 
their ears, " I imagine that I know what is in 
your mind ; you think — -fear would perhaps be 
the better word — ^that your darling should be, 
by warning and admonition, prepared to meet 
his God ; but in my humble opinion you are 
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wrong. Think you that the little children of 
whom our Lord lovingly said that they must be 
* suffered to come to Him/ had been tutored by 
those who brought them to Him into such a 
state of mind as they deemed fitting to enable 
them to touch with less presumption the hem of 
their Saviour's garments ? Ah, no ! the Re- 
deemer accepted them as they were; pure 
souls as yet, in bodies undefiled, for of such, He 
graciously said, *are the kingdom of heaven/'* 

At the beginning of April, the weather, as is 
sometimes, though very rarely, the case in Eng- 
land, became suddenly almost undesirably warm. 
The sun shone out day after day with well-nigh 
midsummer heat, and the wind, of which there 
was but little, blew, singular to say, for many 
days without intermission from the genial south. 
' At first the change from what had been true 
British weather was hailed with satisfaction by 
those who kept their anxious watch by little 
Harry's couch, for the child seemed momentarily 
to rally under its influence, whilst his quiet de- 
light at finding himself once more " out under 
the trees," beneath the shade of which he had, 
during the warmest hours of the day, been 
carried, did his mother's heart good to witness. 

But the improvement was of short duration ; 
increased feebleness was consequent on the tem- 
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porary excitement which had lent a brighter 
glow to the flushed cheeks, and a keener lustre 
to the yearning, spiritual-looking eyes. All but 
the mother felt and understood (when repeated 
and death-like fainting fits became a new symp- 
tom in the case), that a few hours would probably 
end for little Harry his short earthly career. 
And they were right. Through a long, almost 
summer's night — since so balmy was it, and so 
mild, that the window of the death-chamber 
could be thrown widely open, in order to revive 
with heaven's blessed breath the dying child — 
they^ watched his gentle breathing. He did not 
know that he was leaving them, but lay quite 
still, holding his mothers hand in his, while 
more than once the name of ** Jerry" came 
almost inaudibly from his lips. 

** Would you like to see him, darling ?" whis- 
pered Mrs. Cuthbert ; but was thankful for 
Her boy's sake when no answer came. 

Calmly, and in deep silence, passed the hours 
of the night, and when towards morning the 
peaceful eyelids closed, and the grasp of the 
small hand relaxed, those who had loved the 
little lord so well saw that his earthly sufferings 
were at an end, and that his '' morn " was other 
than that which rose, for thern in tears and 
sorrow ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" But shapes that come not at an earthly call 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid." 

Wordsworth, 

A MONTH has passed since Harry's death, and 
Colonel Cuthbert has assumed the title — one 
which is indisputably his — Earl of Harold- 
wood. His sensations in doing so are of a 
mixed nature. It is not without some natural 
pride that he puts himself at the head of an 
ancient and honourable family, but there are 
reasons why he rejoices with trembling in the 
fact that his wife is a Countess, and that his 
children are marked out from amonsfst the 
** common herd " by hereditary titles of honour. 
Immediately after the funeral, which took 
place at Castle Harold, Lord and Lady 
Haroldwood, having placed Jerry at an excel- 
lent Brighton school, left England for a short 
stay on the Continent. They would gladly 
have persuaded the bereaved mother to bear 
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them company, being persuaded that the change 
would be of benefit to her ; but Minnie could 
not be prevailed upon to leave the spot where 
all that remained of her child lay buried. She 
was grateful — '' very grateful/* she said — to her 
cousins for their wish to serve and comfort her, 
but the time had not come (would it in truth 
ever ?) when what is called " change " would 
do her any — what is conventionally termed — 
**good." Yes, of course, it was very terrible, very 
heartbreaking to be lonely, she knew that ; but 
she could not bear the thoughts of seeing 
strangers, and would far rather stay where she 
could daily put fresh flowers on little Harry's 
newly-made grave beneath the weeping copper 
beech in Castle Harold churchyard. 

So they, the well-wishers, departed, reluc- 
tantly leaving the widowed, childless mother to 
the free indulgence in her grief. He, her 
darling, " was not,*' and therefore, like bereaved 
and weeping Rachel, " she refused to be com- 
forted.'' 

*' Foolish woman," said Lord Haroldwood, 
*^ she would get over it twice as soon if she 
would knock about a little with us." 

** I never expected that she would say *yes,'" 
rejoined his wife. "She loved that darling little 
fellow far too well to think for a long time to 
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come of anything but him. Poor Minnie ! 
She has lost her all ! Such a dreadful fate ! 
Just imagine ! it is as if we had only Jerry, and 
he was to die as Harry has." 

Lord Harold wood shrugged his shoulders 
impatiently. 

" How fond you are of touching upon un- 
pleasant subjects," he said. " I don't see why 
it should come into your head that we are likely 
to lose Jerry." 

"God forbid !" said Gertrude fervently. 

.** Amen ! for every reason," echoed her hus- 
band ; **not the least cogent of which is — ah ! 
Anselmo," — this to the recently engaged courier 
who had fussily entered to ask some trivial 
question of " Milord," — *' is there anything the 
matter ?" 

** Pardon, milord ! Mais je ne savais pas que 
milord fut occupy J' 

** No more I am. What is it that you want T' 

And then followed a discussion regarding 
routes to choose from, trunks to take, and 
clothes to be left behind, amidst the interest 
created by which Lady Harold wood escaped 
to the solitude of her own room, where she 
could meditate in quiet, at least, if not in peace, 
on the many subjects of anxiety with which her 
mind was filled. 
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Of these subjects, the chief at the present 
time lay in a letter which she had, two days 
before, received from Ivy (Lady Evelyn Rod- 
ney now), in the which letter the young wife 
wrote of Philip's health as causing her very- 
considerable uneasiness. 

" He is so different from himself," Ivy wrote, 
" almost irritable sometimes — which is so con- 
trary to his nature — and at others he seems con- 
fused, and as if he hardly knew what he is about, 
or what he had been going to say. He com- 
plains — no, not complains, that is not the word 
— but says, when I ask him about his health, 
that his head aches a good deal ; and yet he 
goes amongst the Belleville people as usual, and 
ah ! how I wish he would not ! I feel sure that 
the constant excitement is too much for him, 
especially now that he has a real large congre- 
gation in the building he has hired, to what he 
calls * talk to.' And, mother dear, I should so 
like you to hear him ! Not as he is now, my 
poor Philip ! but as he used to be. His French, 
as you know, is perfect — he never hesitated for 
a word, and it was impossible when listening to 
him to feel tired. So different from some well- 
meaning gentlemen — amateur drawing-room 
preachers, to whom it has been my misfortune 
to listen in England, and who ze//// persevere in 
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their unhappily ill-chosen vocation, partly, per- 
haps, because no one has the heart to tell them 
what bores they are." 

The comparatively cheerful tone in which the 
letter closed, by no means tended to conceal from 
Lady Haroldwood the fact that her daughter was 
very seriously uneasy. As the latter had truly 
said, Philip was no complainer, and, moreover, 
she (Gertrude) had a clear recollection of having 
once heard from' Archie something about a bad 
fall from his horse, owing to which Philip had, 
in the days of his careless youth, suffered greatly. 

'' He was two days insensible, and we never 
thought he would get over it," Archie had said, 
and the very words — now that there seemed 
only too much reason to recall them, came back 
to Lady Haroldwood's mind with painful force 
and vividness. It might be, she feared, that 
the latent evil, harmless, apparently, for years, 
had quietly been working mischief in the busy, 
teeming brain which knew no rest ; and that, 
in consequence, Philip Rodney, whom she loved 
as a son, and in whose happiness she believed 
her child's to be wrapped up, was slowly be- 
traying signs — signs which alas ! might too soon 
become proofs — that 

" Like sweet bells jangled and out of tune," 
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his mind was becoming enfeebled by the pre- 
sence of long-standing brain disorder. 

As yet, Gertrude had not dared to even hint 
to Lord Haroldwood that Ivy had of late 
written letters which showed her to be anything 
but happy. He had never, as his wife instinc- 
tively felt, quite forgiven her for having taken 
part against him on the occasion of Philip 
Rodney's "preposterous" proposals for the 
hand of his favourite child. Whilst the mar- 
riage, to which he had so strongly and pertina- 
ciously objected, seemed productive of happiness 
to Ivy, her father had abstained from any 
comments on its inadvisability — any recurrence 
to the active part which had been taken by 
Lady Haroldwood in bringing it about. Even 
the " wild notion,'* as he contemptuously termed 
it, of undertaking a crusade against those mad 
devils, the " infernal Communists/' elicited from 
him no word of reproach to his wife. This 
minor evil was in truth merged, in his mind, in 
the standing monster one, that ** the fellow was 
a parson !" and, therefore, whether he preached 
to a foreign or an English congregation was^ 
the Colonel had told himself, a matter of perfect 
indifference to him. Ivy's letters, read aloud 
to him by his wife, were full of interest in her 
new life — her new duties ; and, as I before said> 
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so long as her union with Philip was, or ap- 
peared to be, productive of happiness to her, he 
(her father) would not have been justified in 
carping at his wife for a state of things, for 
which, however, he was, as she too truly sur- 
mised, only too ready to accuse her of being 
answerable. 

So, in addition to her fears for Philip and for 
Ivy, the poor woman had the further trial — and 
it was no light one — of anticipating her hus- 
band*s unjust anger against herself when he 
should learn the truth. 

** He will say it was all my fault," she inly 
murmured ; and well accustomed though she 
was to have the burdens of life, which should 
have been shared between them, unrighteously 
laid upon her shoulders by her husband, Lady 
Haroldwood shrank nervously from the con- 
templation of reproaches which could not, at 
best — for they were to leave London for Paris 
on the morrow — be for longer than a day or 
two delayed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

^^ Never leave that till to-morrow, which you can do to-day." 

Franklin. 

" Oh ! So they are come to London ! I thought 
they were in Leicestershire with his people, 
and I wrote to him all that I had to say in 
answer to his letter. Lord Guernsey will be 
in Paris when we arrive there, and I shall, of 
course, do all I can about the Stipendiary Ma- 
gistracy. They are very hard to get though, 
those appointments, and so you had better tell 
Beeton. Tell him so from me, and that I 
advise him not to build too much upon obtain- 
ing one." 

** But you will see them yourself, won't you ?'* 
said Lady Haroldwood ; adding almost im- 
ploringly, " it will seem so strange if you do 
not ; and besides, if you make Captain Beeton 
angry " 



" Confound him ! What the deuce do I care 
for his anger ?'* 
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" Nothing for yourself, of , course not, but that 
sort of feeling is very apt to interfere with a 
wife s happiness: Do you remember what hap- 
pened with the Onslows ? He married her for 
love, and against the advice and wishes of aH 
his relations. Well, all went smoothly enough 
with them while the first force of passion 
lasted ; but it was not long before the undis- 
guised contempt and neglect with which poor 
Bella was treated by his family began to touch 
Captain Onslow's pride sorely. At first, for he 
was a very generous-natured man, he felt more 
for her mortifications than for his own, and 
loved her none the less for the annoyance which 
she had brought upon him, but in process of 
time the behaviour of his family so soured his 
temper that his wife began bitterly and daily to 
feel in his behaviour towards her, the conse- 
quences of having been induced to enter a 
family, every member of which looked down 
upon her and disliked her." 

'' With or without reason ? I forget," asks 
Lord Haroldwood, who had rather a womanly 
predilection for diving to the bottom of the 
apparently, to others, insignificant family aflfairs 
of comparative strangers. 

" Oh, decidedly with worldly speaking, for 
she was a wretched match in point of money. 
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for him ; still perhaps, if they had known the 
great extent to which Bella's existence was for 
years embittered by their conduct, they might — 
but what does that matter now, and especially 
to us ? I only spoke of the Onslows to remind 
you of what human nature is, and that when a 
man sees his wife neglected, and ** 

" But I don't see that this is a case in point. 
I have shown no signs of neglecting or des- 
pising Gussie " 

*' Ah, but you know what I mean ! It takes 
so little to influence men " 

"Weak ones — yes." And Lord Haroldwood, 
in the comfortable belief that he, of all men, 
cannot come within the category of "feeble 
vessels," places, previous to leaving the room 
and house, his becoming hat upon his still hand- 
some head, and looks at himself appreciatively 
in the glass. 

Lady Haroldwood, whose failing health and 
weakened spirits have deprived her of much of 
her former energy in the cause of those she 
loves, finds herself unequal to the task of further 
remonstrance — further entreaty to her lord, that 
he will, for Gussie's sake, refrain from showing' 
slight and discourtesy to her husband. The 
real truth is that Lord Haroldwood, one of the 
most indolent men alive, dreads above all things 
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an appeal from Conrad Beeton for pecuniary 
assistance. He is far from being a close or an 
illiberal man, but over and above his natural 
aversion from discussing business matters, he 
is, in point of fact, by no means in a position to 
comply with any " serious *' demands upon his 
purse. The estates to which with the earldom 
he has " come in,'' are far less considerable in 
yearly value (although the title has long been 
known to be what is called a poor one) than 
its new possessor had imagined to be possible, 
and a long course of extravagance on the part 
of successive peers, together with bad manage- 
ment by neglectful and dishonest stewards, had 
embarrassed the family property, and rendered 
a lengthened course of economy on the part of 
the present possessor a matter of prudence, if 
not indeed of necessity. 

In his ignorance that such was the case. Cap- 
tain Beeton, whose pecuniary embarrassments 
had rendered it advisable that he should leave 
the army, not unnaturally both hoped and ex- 
pected that his father-in-law, who had never 
from the first appeared seriously displeased (a 
state of things over > which the ex-officer some- 
times rather wonderingly pondered) by the 
^* carrying off" of Miss Gussie by her adorer, 
would be willing, now that he was a** belted 
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Earl" to contribute more liberally than he 
had hitherto done to his daughter's • support 
and maintenance. 

"You see," he said, shortly after Harry's 
death, to Gussie, ** your father really ought to 
do something. You are no expense to hirn 
now, and you are to me. Oh, I don't complain^ 
You mustn't imagine />^^/," continued Captain 
Beeton, who, since his wife had become " her 
ladyship," treated her with far more considera- 
tion than he had done before. " But I think 
before he goes abroad it would be as well to- 
refresh your father's memory a little. You can 
talk things over with Lady Harold wood, whilst 
I see what can be done with the governor." 

The day following this announcement of his 
intentions, Conrad Beeton, accompanied by 
Lady Augusta, set off at an early hour from- 
Wallscote, as the rather retired " place" of the 
Beeton family was called, and about noon founds 
themselves at an hotel in Jermyn Street, 
whence a note was speedily despatched by Gus- 
sie to her mother, with a request to be told at 
what hour they, id est, Lady Augusta Beeton 
and her husband, might present themselves at 
Claridge's Hotel. 

" That will nail him, I think," said Captain 
Conrad, as the door closed upon the waiter, into- 
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whose hands the note was consigned, with orders 
to have it despatched without delay to its desti- 
nation. " His lordship will have to speak out 
now, however great a bore it may be to him,*' 
and having so said, he threw himself on the only 
sofa-^it was of horse-hair, for their apartments 
were on the ground-floor, and the luxuries they 
contained were few — in hopes of being able to 
sleep away the time which must intervene before 
an answer to Lady Augusta's note would be 
likely to arrive. 

Gussie, motionless as a statue, sat by his side 
watching, and guarding his slumbers, the which 
agreeable occupation by no means prevented 
her mind from other and almost equally pleasing- 
subjects for contemplation. Amongst these, 
stood first and foremost her delight in her new 
title. The pride which she took in being called 
" Milady'^ was intense, yet singular to say, it 
was far more for Conrad Beeton's sake than for 
her own that she prized the rank which through 
little Harry's death had accrued to her. Were 
her exaltation to produce the effect of casting 
into the shade the family importance to which 
she honestly believed the Beetons had so high a 
claim, she would, intense though her appreciation 
of her new dignity doubtless was, have been 
more than ready to cast it away from her for 
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^ver. Seeing, however — which she could not 
fail to do, for Captain Beeton's pride in his 
wife's rank was somewhat vulgarly evidenced — 
that no jealousy of her higher family and posi- 
tion was likely to disturb the mind of her idol, 
Gussie gave herself up to the joys which, to 
some minds — to most, indeed, I fear — a sense 
of superior social importance gives. There was 
but one cause of regret, one " take off," which, 
trivial though it may seem, nevertheless did lessen 
her satisfaction in what would have been other- 
wise felt by her as a delight without alloy. 
Augusta had always been considered by her as 
an ugly name ; and now she felt positively envi- 
ous of Ivy, who, as Lady Evelyn Rodney, had 
so manifest an advantage over her. For, with 
all her enthusiasm for everything appertaining 
to her husband, she could not admire his sur- 
name. Conrad was delightful, but ** Beeton " 
sounded to her ears unworthy of the hero by 
whom it was borne. However, as she had 
written to Ivy, the family were originally Le 
Bretons, and had come over with the Normans, 
Gussie could not tell exactly how many years 
ago. She intended, she added, some day, to 
persuade Conrad to call himself Le Breton, it 
was so much prettier ; and perhaps the Barony 
— for they were once barons, as everybody in 
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their own county knew — would be some day re- 
stored to them. 

She was dreaming of this charming possi- 
bility, and with her grey eyes fixed upon the 
slumbering form of her husband, was thinking 
how well that form — it was in reality a some- 
what unmuscular and puny one ; but love sees 
all things through rose-coloured spectacles — 
would look wielding a battle-axe or flourishing a 
two-edged sword, when the door opened gently, 
and Lady Haroldwood, who had refused to 
permit herself to be announced, entered the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Self-love is not so rash a sin, as self-forgetting." 

Shakespeare. 

For a moment, but for a moment only, Gussie 
forgets her slumbering treasure, who, extended 
on the sofa, is giving audible proof that he had 
not in vain sought to recruit his wearied powers 
by sleep. 

" Don't awake him, I dare say he is tired," 
Lady Haroldwood in a whisper says. " Be- 
sides, my dear, I should like to talk to you for a 
few minutes alone. Could we not go into your 
room ?" 

" Yes — " hesitatingly ; " but if Conrad should 
awake " 

" Well, if he does, he can ask where you are, 
I suppose ? This is your room, is it not ?" 
opening a door of communication, and begging 
Gussie to follow. 

The latter would fain have lingered, but as 
her mother seemed bent upon having her own 
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way the weaker will yielded, and the door was 
closed upon the unconscious husband. 

" It isn't much I have to say, my dear," Lady 
Haroldwood, after again embracing her daugh- 
ter, says. '* It won't take us long ; but you must 
listen, and not look frightened and as if you 
were doing something wrong. You see, your 
father could not call himself — he has too much 

to do '' 

^ • " Oh, mamma, Conrad will be so vexed !'* 

" Well, dear, and so am I vexed, but who is 
to help such things ? It is not your father's fault 
that he has so much to do, and before he went 
he told me to tell you both that we shall see 
Lord Guernsey himself in Paris, and urge him 
about the Irish business. There is so much 
more to be done by talking than by writing." 

*' Of course there is. That is exactly the 
reason why Conrad wants so much to see papa, 
remarks astute Gussie. " You see, mamma, 
she continues — for, when it is a question of 
making life more comfortable for her Captain, 
she has it in her, as we have seen, to be a very 
"sturdy" and persevering beggar — ^'Conrad says 
that papa, when we married, almost promised 
that he would make our allowance larger, and 
now, when he must be so much richer " 

*' But, Gussie, he is not richer ; quite, indeed, 
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the contrary. The calls upon him are immense 
and unceasing; and you know that your poor 
father was never a prudent person — never one 
to lay by against an evil day ;" and the tears 
come into Lady Haroldwood's eyes as memories 
connected with reckless generosity on her hus- 
band's part flash in rapid succession through her 
mind. 

Gussie, on the contrary, remains calm and 
cold as an icicle. The acts of generosity, the 
prodigal liberality, at which Lady Haroldwood 
has hinted, have not benefited her, or, I should 
rather say, have been of no service, to Conrad ; 
and therefore it is that Lady Augusta Beeton 
utterly fails either to appreciate or acknowledge 
them. 

" Mamma," she says calmly, " perhaps you 
can tell Conrad this, for / really have not the 
courage. We have trusted to his promises, and 
are really in want of money ; in so much want 
that I — without saying a word to my husband — 
have parted with the gold chain that was. grand- 
mamma's, and now I suppose that my watch 
must go too : anything rather than see Conrad, 
solely because he has married me, deprived of 
all the little necessaries to which, as a single 
man, he was accustomed." 

Lady Haroldwood, provoked and ashamed, 
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is silent for a few moments, so great is her 
surprise at what she hears, as well as at the tone 
taken by her once quiet and submissive girl. 
At last she says : 

" What you tell me is very sad ; but if you 
can inform me to whom you parted with my 
mother's chain, I will do my best to recover it 
for you ; and Gussie, here is a twenty-pound 
note — ^be careful of it, for I cannot promise to 
help you often, and your father must not know 
that I have done so now/' 

" Oh, mother, how good of you !" Gussie is 
moved to say. The sight of money to give 
Conrad has opened her heart, and she presses 
more than one kiss upon her mother's cheek. 

*' And now, my child, I must be going," Lady 
Haroldwood says ; " you know we go to- 
morrow, and I have a hundred things to do — 
amongst others, to write to poor Minnie.' She 
is so broken down, Gussie, so utterly crushed, 
that I hardly think she will ever get over it." 

To this remark, seeing that the bereaved 
widow's state of spirits can in no way affect 
Conrad's comfort or well-being, Gussie makes 
no reply. She is thinking of her husband, 
and of whether or not he would like to see 
her mother before she leaves the hotel. A 
something — who can say what ? — inclines her 
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to the opinion that Captain Beeton will perhaps 
be annoyed if he is deprived of this opportunity 
of pleading his own cause, so, as she holds 
Lady Haroldwood's hand in hers, she says : 

" But, mamma, won't you stay and see Con- 
rad ?" 

" Stay^ my dear !" repeated Gertrude, in 
astonishment ; *' surely I need not stay to do 
that. If your husband wants to see me, you 
have nothing to do but to call him — to tell him 
I am here." 

The words have no sooner left her lips than 
the truth — a very amusing otie in her sight — 
strikes her — the truth, namely, that Captain 
Beeton's slumbers are far too precious in the 
sight of foolish, adoring Gussie for her to dream 
of lightly disturbing them. 

"My dearest child !" she says, laughing, 
^^ you don't mean to say that you are afraid of 
awaking your husband ?'* 

" Not afraid. Oh dear, no !" Gussie, flushing 
hotly, rejoins. She has a dog's dislike — and 
who that is familiar with the sensitiveness in 
this respect of the canine race have not failed 
to observe how keenly they resent ridicule — to 
being laughed at, and, moreover, she cannot 
permit her mother to remain under the impres- 
sion that Conrad has so conducted himself as 
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to inspire her, his adoring, happy bride, with 
fear. " How can you think such a thing pos- 
sible ? But he is tired, poor darling !" stepping 
on tiptoe delicately, and opening, with the cau- 
tion of a sick-nurse, the door of communication 
sufficiently wide, and no more, to enable her to 
ascertain that all is right within. *' You see, 
we had to get up so very early to catch the 
train. We were called at five o'clock ; but I 
had been up an hour before." 

*' Seeing of course that everything was ar- 
ranged for his comfort, without, I dare say, one 
thought about your own ? Gussie, this will 
never do," she continues seriously ; " not one 
man in a thousand, even if he chances by nature 
to be amongst the least selfish of his tribe, can 
be otherwise than harmed by so much of self- 
abnegation, and by such an absurd, for I must 
call it so, amount of creature-worship as you 
bestow on your husband." 

"He deserves it all," Gui^sie answers dog 
gedly. 

" Well, my dear, I hope he does ; I know 
very little of your husband, and am therefore 
not prepared either to agree or disagree with 
you in that matter. Of one thing, however, I 
am quite certain, and that is, that if you go on 
in this way, he won't deserve it long. Women 
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should never put themselves in a position to be 
looked down upon, which as blind worshippers 
of their merits they must be, by their husbands. 
Believe me, in this world it is almost the rule 
that the status — ^the grade, call it what you will 
— which ninety-nine wives in a hundred choose 
to assume, that settles the question as to how 
their husbands will treat and consider them." 

*' But I do not want Conrad to ' consider' me; 
it gives me pleasure — ^greater pleasure than I 
ever had in my whole life before, to think of 
him, to spare him every annoyance, and to 
endeavour not to let him feel that whilst he has 
six hundred a year I have only two, while my 
father—" 

" Nay, Gussie, do not revert again to that. 
Your father never broke a promise in his life, 
and you may be sure that he will do all he can 
for you. In the meanwhile let me strongly 
advise you not to lessen your husband's dignity 
by — without his knowledge or consent — borrow- 
ing money which you may have some difficulty 
in returning. Mrs. Bransby told me in confi- 
dence that " 

"Oh, how ill-natured of herl How very 
spiteful ! It was only a paltry ten pounds, and 
I could not bear to trouble him about such a 
thing as wages " 
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** But I conclude/* rejoins Lady Haroldwood, 
as she again prepares to depart, " that Captain 
Beeton is aware that if he employs servants 
they must be paid ? You are doing your hus- 
band a poor service, my dear, in causing him to 
appear in the light of so very poor a creature, 
and if he has the spirit of a man, and the sense 
of honour of a gentleman, he would certainly, if 
he came to know the truth, be exceedingly dis- 
pleased with you." 

The adieux between the mother and daughter 
were, after this, somewhat cold on both sides, 
and after she had watched Lady Haroldwood 
from the door, Gussie, whose allegiance and 
loyalty towards her parents was utterly swamped 
by the absorbing sentiment with which her mind 
was now engrossed, proceeded (for by this time 
her husband had, with a lengthened yawn, 
come 

" Back to busy life again ") 

« 

to relate the substance of her late dialogue with 
Lady Haroldwood, in the which relation she 
(Gussie) was at no pains to place the conduct 
of her parents in a favourable light towards their 
son-in-law. 

On the other hand, Lady Haroldwood returned 
with a saddened heart homewards. She foresaw 
in the infatuation of Gussie for the man whose 
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"principles" were infirm, and whose extrava- 
gance and habits of self-indulgence were patent 
facts — the existence of which neither he nor his 
parents, with whom, since the elopement, Lord 
Haroldwood had held some necessary commu- 
nications, had ever attempted to conceal — a 
fruitful source of evil. 

" They will ^tl hopelessly Into debt, I fear," 
she — as she walked slowly up St. James's 
Street — said to herself, ^* and there is, I see, no 
doing anything with Gussie. A weak character, 
when it does get hold of an idea, is terribly 
difficult to manage. She seems wonderfully 
well though, poor dear child, and so long as that 
IS the case I shall not lose heart about her. 
Gerald too is quite another man since she left 
us. How strange it is," she continued musingly, 
'* that what endears a suffering child to a mo- 
ther's heart is often the very thing that turns 
the father s heart away from it'* 

She had proceeded thus far in her cogitations 
when she was stopped at the crossing into Pic- 
cadilly by a crowd of carriages which were 
taxing a civil policeman's best energies to pre- 
vent their drivers doing some grievous bodily, 
or vehicular (if I may be allowed to coin the 
word) injury to the passers-by. Amongst the 
most apparently impatient of restraint was the 
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charioteer of a strong mail phaeton, whose object 
it evidently was to make his way with as little 
delay as possible to St. James's Street. 

This individual was no other than Major 
ColegravC; who, having recognised Lady Ha- 
roldwood, as she stood near his four-wheel, at 
once, with a courteous smile of recognition, took 
off his hat. 

" Odious man !*' was Gertrude's inward com- 
ment, as, after coldly returning his salutation, 
she passed, under the helmeted official's guidance^, 
the encumbered crossing — '* I wonder whether 
he knows that the Beetons are in town. It is 
singular, but I never catch evei^ the most pass- 
ing glimpse of Major Colegrave, without feeling 
a cold shudder run through my frame." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

*' I could a tale unfold." 

Shakespeare. 

*'And so you came up from Leicestershire to 
see old Cuthbert — I beg his pardon, Lord 
Haroldwood — upon business, and he wouldn't 
meet you ? Deuced shabby and cool of him, eh ?'' 

Major Colegrave and Conrad Beeton are 
standing, with their cigars in their respective 
lips, on the steps of the " Rag." The latter has 
been speaking rather loosely, and not a little 
disrespectfully, on the subject of his disappoint- 
ment ; but, for all that he has keenly felt both 
that and the slight that had been upon him, it 
goes against the grain with him to have his own 
complaints so cordially entered into and agreed 
with. 

" Well, I don't know about * cool,' " he says ; 
^' I suppose, after all, he couldn't perhaps help it 
He may be hard up himself, don't you know?" 

" Hard up ! I like that. As if a man in his 
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position cannot always have a few extra hun- 
dreds, if he wants them ! I tell you what it is^ 
old fellow/' and, taking his friend's arm, he 
added confidentially, as the two descended the 
steps, and slowly paced along the pavement 
towards the north end of the square : " Lord 
Haroldwood is well enough off now ; and could 
raise large sums if he chose to, with his eldest 
son's help, of course, on the estates." 

" Why ! every one says that they are already 
as heavily mortgaged as they can bear." 

*' What every one says is very unlikely to be 
true. So many having a voice in the matter is 
quite sufficient to account for exaggeration ; 
however, what I advise you is to work the thing 
well. Don't give it up, but let him see you are 
not the man to be put upon." 

" But suppose it leads to a quarrel ? Suppose 
he should decline to do anything about the 
Magistracy ? He has broken one promise, an 
implied one, at any rate, and he may do the 
same by another." 

" If he does, turn him over to me. Ah, you 
may look astonished, but let me tell you there 
are secrets in all families, and I know something 
— ^he doesn't dream of it yet, though — ^which, if 
I chose to talk about it, would soon bring 
' milord ' to his senses." 
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'* You don't say so ! I should have thought 
he had always been such a moral fellow/' 

" Quite so. I don't know a man of whom I 
should say that he is less capable of indulging 
in pleasant vices than our friend. But there are 
other instruments besides them to plague a 
fellow ; and I say again, if things don't go well 
between you and his lordship, come to me." 

'' But, I say, Major '' 

'' Oh," laughing, " I can't stop to have it out 
with you now. I have promised to take my 
girl a ride, and she will be waiting for me. By- 
the-way, does your wife ride ? — No, I remem- 
ber, at St. Dunstan s she did not. It was the 
younger girl who was always on horseback with 
l|er father. By-the-bye, she married a parson 
fellow, didn't she ?" 

'* Yes, and they've set up house at Belleville, 
of all places in the world, and are trying to make 
those infernal scoundrels see the error of their 
ways. Rodney is a clever fellow, I believe, but 
I should doubt his doing any good there. — No, 
my wife does not ride — ' never did at home from 
a child,' she says — but I shall put her oh a horse 
some day, and see how she likes it." 

After these last words the two men nodded, 
and went their several ways, the one in a 
hansom towards Hyde Park Square, and the 
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other on his feet, slowly and thoughtfully, to 
Jermyn Street. 

"*' Now I wonder what the dickens he meant 
by saying that he had ^the governor in his 
power," mused the Captain ; *' he is not the 
sort of man to boast if there was nothing in it. 
I wonder now if Gussie has an idea — no," cor- 
recting himself, " Gussie never has an idea, 
and never knows anything, so it would be 
useless asking her. There can be no harm, 
however, in taking his advice, he seemed so 
very positive. In moderation though. I am 
not going, if I know it, to run my head against 
a stone wall. It is disgusting though, altogether ; 
and Gussie, handsome as she is, is rather a dear 
bargain. She wants chic so confoundedly, and 
has so* deucedly little to say for herself. I 
wonder if she'd like to go to some play ? Fll 
ask her." And full of this bright idea he made 
his way into the dingy ground-floor parlour, 
looking north, where Lady Augusta, intently 
occupied by her embroidery-frame, on which 
flourished the half-completed efligy of a Turkish 
soldier gracefully waving his scimitar at nothing, 
was patiently awaiting his return. 

*^ Here you are !" she exclaims, looking up 
at his dark face admiringly, but this somewhat 
supererogatory piece of information having been 
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ventured upon, she continues silent. As Cap- 
tain Conrad has just remarked to himself, Lady 
Gussie's brain is decidedly not prolific in ideas. 

" I have just been having a jaw with old 
Colegrave,'* Captain Beeton, throwing himself 
in his old place on the sofa, remarks, " and he 
has been asking me why you never ride — I 
mean why you never have ridden. Were you 
afraid ? or what was the reason ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure," Gussie, looking 
rather taken aback, says ; *^ I believe it was 
because I usen't to be strong." 

" But you are strong enough now," looking 
with a kind of doubtful admiration at the large, 
well-formed limbs, which certainly do not by 
any means corroborate their owner's remark 
concerning the heretofore delicacy of her con- 
stitution. 

"Oh yes. I am perfectly well. Indeed I 
think I almost always was. I never could un- 
derstand why I was always made out to be an 
invalid." 

" You were quite well at St. Dunstan's, were 
you not ?" continues Conrad, a sudden recol- 
lection — one of those half inspirations that some- 
times, in the presence of one of those unseen 
shadows which are destined to throw a gloom 
over an entire life, flash through our minds,. 
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*• 
causing something akin to a vague suspicion of 

he knows not what hidden mystery to prompt 
•his questions. " Your father wrote, you re- 
member, that you were delicate — that the sea 
disagreed with you '^ 

" Such nonsense ! It never did ! I don't 
know what it is to be sea-sick, and I thought it 
an awful shame to take me away just as I was 
beginning to enjoy myself." 

There is silence for a few minutes after this 
mild burst of self-pity, and Gussie, who has no- 
thing more to say, returns to the waist-belt set 
with jewels of her Eastern Warrior. She longs 
to ask Conrad's opinion of her progress; but, to 
her regret, he has never displayed any interest 
in worsted work, and therefore is, on the subject 
which is of such intense interest to her, pru- 
dently silent. 

Captain Beeton is beginning to feel almost 
unendurably bored. The cold, long April 
afternoon, light as summer, but colder than a 
*' green " Christmas, defies any possible sensa- 
tion of indoor comfort from lending its soothing 
influence to his spirit. He has read the papers 
— has been asleep — has no stirring novel to 
engage his attention ; he is tired of loafing 
about, and it is too early to shut out the east 
wind and chilly sunshine, and order dinner. 

VOL. I. 18 
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"Suppose we go to the play ?" he, with a sudden 
inspiration and relieved beyond measure at the 
thought, continues. '^ What do you say, Gussie? 
Let us ^o and see ' The Bells.' They say that 
Irving^ is stunning, as Matthias; and in that 
case we could have dinner directly." 

As may readily be supposed his wife made 
no objection to the plan. She would, it is true, 
have been equally acquiescent had he proposed 
a visit to Bethnal Green Cemetery, or suggested 
the lively project of listening for an hour to 
the well-intentioned holdings forth of Lord 
Dulstick, or Mr. Patterson Greentree ; but the 
notion of seeing a play — and such a play as 
** The Bells " — filled her with real and loudly 
expressed delight. 

"Oh, Conrad, how good of you!" she so 
joyously exclaimed that the man or woman who 
had had it in them to convince her that it was 
to please himself, not her, that Captain Beaton 
had suggested the evening s amusement, would 
have had a heart of stone. 

So Gussie went to the theatre with the hus- 
band of whom she was so proud, and enjoyed 
herself immensely. She looked very handsome, 
and it gratified Conrad to see unmistakable 
glances of admiration turned towards the woman- 
who, in a rash moment, and misled by false 
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counsels, he had made his wife. That she was 
" good as gold," and possessed a mind un- 
sullied by a single impure thought; that her 
brain was as free from harbouring a coquettish 
design as was her heart from straying a hair's- 
breadth from its allegiance towards himself, 
ought also to have been to him a reason for 
self-congratulation. I, however, more than 
doubt its being so. The majority of men — and 
of these Conrad Beeton was one — do not ap- 
preciate, as they deserve, these excellently dis- 
posed, un-coquettish, artless women. Small 
chance have they against the machinations of 
the naughty little butterflies, whose ** single 
hairs " can often draw men more successfully 
into their toils than can even far greater real 
beauty joined to entire self-abnegation, and a 
virtue a toute ipreuve, in the persons of their 
lawful spouses. 

As the eyes of Conrad Beeton — the first act 
being over — turned upon the stage, he allowed 
his opera-glass to fix itself momentarily on some 
conspicuous votaries of pleasure and admira- 
tion, he could not help — it was very stupid of 
him, mais que vonlez-vous ? — comparing them with 
Gussie. There was not in the whole house a 
handsomer or a finer woman than she ; but I 
greatly fear that at that moment Conrad would 
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have given half poor Gussie's bloom— half her 
rich profusion of real dark hair — for a little of 
the life, the animation, the wish and deter- 
mination to bring men to their feet which those 
" made-up '' golden-haired, eye-tinted young 
women so ostentatiously displayed. Gussie 
had not a false thing, not a " pad," not a 
soupqon of false colouring, either on cheeks or 
eyes, about her. Her husband ought to have 
been proud ; but, alas I for our poor depraved 
human tastes, he turned, almost with disgust, 
from her many but simple charms, to fix his 
admiring eyes elsewhere. 

" Poor virtue's chance. 
Against a glance. 
Was still as weak as ever." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" His Faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might be 
Wrong : his life, I'm sure, was in the right/* 

Cowley. 

To describe the longing experienced by Ivy 
for the sight of her mother's face, for her 
loving sympathy, and more than all for her 
opinion — a " fresh opinion" — the opinion of one 
whose judgment, she told herself, was not 
weakened by long and constant dwelling upon 
thoughts and fears which — 

" Lay too deep for tears " — 

would be impossible ; for troubled musings 
followed her (Ivy) into the silent watches of 
the night, musings which she would share with 
no soul that lived, for how could she find words 
wherewith to whisper to Philip that she feared 
his brain had become weakened ? and if not 
to Philip, then to whom could she even hint at 
a possibility so dreadful ? 
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" I will watch her countenance w^hen she sees 
him/* the poor young wife said to herself ; ** I 
shall gain truth — if I have the courage to bear 
it — from dear mother s face. That is not, like 
words, given to 'conceal her thoughts/" 

The Haroldwoods, when they arrived in 
Paris, drove at once to the Grand H6tel, and 
there found Ivy waiting for them. 

*' Well, Milady Ivy, here we are," said her 
father, as he kissed her cheek, not with anything 
like overflowing tenderness ; the poor child felt 
that the greeting wanted warmth, reality, every- 
thing in short which a greeting worthy of the 
name should have. 

"You are looking pale, love," said Lady 
Haroldwood, when the first clinging kisses had, 
between the mother and child, been given and 
received, ** and your eyes tell me that you have 
not slept " 

*' I was expecting you, and you remember, 
dear, that I never could sleep when I was 
happy ;" and though no drops fell, the voice was 
piteous by dint of unshed tears, and the quiver- 
ing lips betrayed the effort which it cost her to 
be calm. 

Lord Haroldwood was not proof against these 
evidences of a troubled spirit. He had dearly 
loved the child who had since so vexed and dis- 
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appointed him, and now memories of the past 
came crowding round him — memories of the 
days when, in her grey stuff riding skirt, she, 
his seven years old darling, used on her Shetland 
pony to trot by the side of his tall horse, prat- 
tling, bright, and fearless — memories, too, of later 
times, when he noted with pride her budding 
beauty, together with a peculiar and striking 
elegance of form and manner, which seemed in 
his eyes to mark her as belonging to, and fitting 
her for a place in the very highest ranks of 
society. And she — this girl in whom, next to 
dead Archie, he had garnered up his heart, this 
girl — this "Lady Evelyn," who, if she had only 
waited^ might, he truly told himself, have chosen, 
from out the highest in rank, and the best en- 
dowed amongst the millionaires of the world, 
a husband worthy of her love — had thrown her- 
self away upon a "pauper parson," for whom 
she had not had, at l(sast such had always been 
hitherto Lord Haroldwood's opinion, the poor 
excuse of caring for him. 

Yes, his anger and disappointment against 
her had been great (justifiably so in his own 
sight, for like the rest of the world he saw him- 
self and his motives solely from his own point 
of view, and was lenient towards them accord- 
ingly), but at the sight of her pale face, her 
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tremulous lips, and attire, which if not precisely 
" neglected" gave tokens of a lack of means to 
adorn her person as Lord Haroldwood's daugh- 
ter had a right to be adorned, nature awoke 
within his breast, and he took her to his arms 
and heart. 

"My poor child !" he faltered ; " my poor 
little girl!" — and Ivy, as she leant her head 
against her father's breast, shed there a few 
quiet tears, and felt — for she had deeply g^eved 
over her estrangement from him — soothed and 
comforted. 

"And when shall we see Philip ?" asked Lady 
Harold wood, whose riper experience taught her 
that by masculine natures a lengthened "scene'" 
is generally felt to be an intolerable nuisance. 

Ivy raised her head, and a cloud passed over 
her father's whilom sympathising face. In Ivy's 
manner also the constraint was very marked, as 
she said, a faint colour flushing her pale face : 

" He could not come to-day — he is so much 
engaged. You do not know how busy he 
is — ^" 

This attempted excuse, deprecatingly spoken 
though it was, roused Lord Haroldwood to 
wrath — wrath which, for Ivy's sake, he endea- 
voured to suppress, as he said coldly : 

"The business must, I imagine, be a very 
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important one, if it can prevent Mr. Rodney 
from paying the common duties of civility to 
Lady Haroldwood and myself. But, my dear/*^ 
to his wife, " I will leave you now. I am anxious 
to see Lord Guernsey as soon as possible, and 
I have no doubt that you and Ivy — eh, my love T*^ 
patting his daughter's cheek — " won't be sorry 
to be left by yourselves a little." 

Silence is the affirmative answer which, as 
%^ he probably expected, his lordship receives to 
his proposition, and a moment after he has 
donned his light-lavender gloves, placed on his 
head an irreproachable hat, and left the room, 
the moral atmosphere of which was decidedly 
beginning to be distasteful to him. 

" Oh, mother 1 I am so sorry, but what. could 
I do ? It would be, as you know, labour in 
vain to try and make papa understand Philip's 
character or appreciate his motives. And there 
is no moving him— my husband, I mean— to 
moderation. Far wiser people than I — excel- 
lent clergymen of different modes of thinking, 
but all I believe meaning well — have, both by 
letter and word of mouth, remonstrated with 
him without effect. The Evangelicals find fault 
with him for not beginning by making Protes- 
tants of these poor people, declaring that there 
will be no blessing on his work unless he does 
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so, whilst the Ritualists insist upon the wrong- 
doing, in a clergyman, of having open-air and 
room-vs\t^t\vi^s. According to them, my hus- 
band is lowering the profession to which he 
belongs." 

" And what answer does Philip make to these 
remonstrances ? For I suppose he does answer 
them," asked Lady Harold wood. 

^* Very seldom, I think, and lately, not at all. 
To me, though, when he has spoken on the 
subject, he has more than once quoted two of 
his favourite lines : 

" 'In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is Charity/ 

And now, mother," after a pause, during which 
Lady Haroldwood, who, if the truth must be 
owned, had never given much of her attention 
to the subject in question, and whose sympathy 
with her son-in-law's *' extreme views " was 
anything but large, had begun to regret more 
keenly than she had ever done before, the part 
that she had taken in promoting her daughter's 
marriage ; " now, mother, won't you come back 
with me to our poor little home ? It is" — 
looking at her watch — " half- past two, and, if he 
can, Philip always contrives to be with me about 
three. We dine then — how odd you must think 
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it ! And I would not ask you at such a time, 
only there is really no other I can name when 
you are likely to find Philip at home." 

" But, dear child, if he would rather not see 
us ?" Gertrude, whose pride has also slightly 
taken the alarm, and who moreover is conscious 
of no especial desire to visit the head-quarters 
of the Communist population, remarks : 

"Oh! it isn't that! Indeed, indeed, it is 
not! It would grieve him to think that you 
considered him to be either unkind or uncour- 
teous ; but — oh ! I cannot explain ! You must 
see him — ^you must indeed, and then you will 
be able to judge fbr yourself what excuse you 
and papa can make for him/' 

She dashes the gatheiping tears from her eyes 
as she speaks. It is so hard, she feels, to have 
to make apologies for Philip ; and Lady Harold- 
wood, touched by the young wife's evident 
anxiety and distress, makes no further difficulty, 
but, ringing the bell for a voiture de place to be 
in readiness, proceeds without delay to make 
her preparations for the drive. 

Whilst these are in progress, her mind silently 
reverts to the subject of more than one anxious 
letter, which, before little Harry's death, she 
had received from Ivy. Since that time there 
had been no mention in Mrs. Rodney's letters 
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of her former fears, and Gertrude, occupied by 
other matters, had almost ceased to fear that 
Philip Rodney's state was one to justify alarm. 
Ivy's altered looks, however, are confirmation 
strong, that she (Gertrude) had, without suffi- 
cient reason, rushed to a comfortable conclu- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

"That the best portion of a good man's life, 
His little nameless, unremember'd acts, 
Of kindness and of love/' 

Wordsworth. 

It was, indeed, a "poor little home" — if home 
it could be called — to which Ivy introduced her 
mother. Situated in the heart of the suburb 
in which Red Republicans, repris de justice^ 
and women unsexed by evil surroundings, by 
discontent, uncleanliness, and the companion- 
ship of embittered, envious men, exist in 
thousands^ The appartement rented by Philip 
Rodney and his wife was on a first floor, over 
the shop of an herbalist and chemist. 

" It is a clean trade, mother," Ivy, after pre- 
paring her mother for the shock of finding her 
abode is " over a shop," continues, " and 
Monsieur Felix, our landlord, is very kind and 
civil ; his old wife, too, I like, though she is 
a great chatterer, and always in a state of 
curiosity to know more about us.'* 
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** And you have no servant ? no maid of your 
own ?'' 

" Noae ; nor do I in the leaSt want one. 
Philip used to trouble sometimes about my 
having to wait upon myself ; but," with a half- 
sigh, ** he never alludes to it now, now that he 
has seen how independent and able to 'do' for 
myself I am/' 

There is a pause after this, x}s\^ fiacre mean- 
while rolling slowly — for "madame" has en- 
gaged it a Vheure — towards Belleville. 

The short silence is broken by Lady Harold- 
wood. 

** What a blessing it is," she says, " that 
Gussie continues so well, and she never looked 
— even your father says that — half so hand- 
some as she does now. As I wrote to you, 
though, no good can, I fear, come of her manner 
of conducting herself as regards her husband. 
Such gratitude as she feels and shows to him 
for having married her is quite provoking ; be- 
sides, as I tried to impress — quite ineffectually, 
though — upon Gussie's mind, it never answers 
to allow a man to consider himself a demi-god. 
Years ago I read in some book, as nearly as I 
can recollect, some very sensible words — I 
was young then, and unmarried, but I laid 
them to heart, and the sight of your sis- 
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ter s infatuation brought them to my mind 
afresh — 

" ' If thou lovest, hide thy love from 
Him whom thou dost worship ; never 
Let him know how dear he is, or 
Thou wilt, when caught and caged, 
Be left to pine neglected, and perish 
In forgetfulness/ " 

Ivy, whose thoughts have strayed away else- 
where, is not so much struck as might have 
been expected by this instance of the excellence 
of her mother's memory. She is thinking— a 
subject which rarely for a single moment when 
absent from her husband fails to occupy her 
mind — of the state, whether better or worse 
than usual, in which it may be the will of God 
that she will find him. For nothing can be, 
from day to day, and indeed from hour to hour, 
more variable than the symptoms which Ivy, in 
a state of feverish terror, which only those who 
have gone through the like experience can in 
the slightest degree realise, analyses with a 
presentiment of the worst that neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. 

The poor child scarcely knows whether or not 
she wishes her mother to see Philip at his best 
She has a sickly longing for the transient com- 
fort of words — empty, meaningless words, as 
she fears they would be — which might tell her 
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to hope. On the other hand, would it not be 
something gained if the worst were known, 
mourned over, and counsel taken concerning it ? 
Not with a stranger. Ivy's fears have not yet 
reached such a pitch that she can contemplate 
without pain unspeakable the possibility of 
having to discuss her husband's mental con- 
dition with any one but her mother ; but if she, 
who for Archie's sake, as well as for his own, 
had always loved Philip — if she, the friend 
whose "tenderest heart, and next her own," 
had always known more than " half the reasons 
why she smiled or sighed," were during this visit 
to have her fears aroused, why then — 

But her short reverie — one in which the san- 
guine spirit of youth paints imaginary pictures 
of Philip completely restored, by the aid of first- 
rate medical science, to his former self — is in- 
terrupted by the sudden stopping of the carriage, 
and by the appearance of the main object of her 
musings, by whose agency their onward course 
has been unexpectedly interrupted. 

Ivy's heart leaps, as the saying is, to her 
mouth, and her pulses beat with almost painful 
quickness. A momentary glance, however, is 
sufficient to show her that this is one of Philip's 
rare "good days ;" one of the very few to which, 
throughout its course, his wife, looking back to 
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it, can say to herself that never once, even for a 
passing moment, has the old dread assailed hen 
His greeting of his mother-in-law is affection- 
ate and courteous ; and the smile, which had 
become so unfrequent a visitor to his lips, 
brightens his dark handsome face as he, after 
telling the* driver to proceed, takes his place in 
front of the ladies in the carriage. 

'* I am afraid you will think us, or rather Ivy, 
wretchedly lodged," is his first remark to Lady 
Haroldwood ; " but we want to be near our 
work, and good apartments are rare at Belleville. 
She is so good and uncomplaining, this child," 
he continues, taking Ivy's hand in his, and press- 
ing it fondly, " that I often reproach myself for 
having brought so much discomfort upon her." 

" Oh, but you mustn't say so. I like it all so 
much ; you know I do," Ivy eagerly responds. 
But to this ready assent Lady Haroldwood, 
who has remarked the unprepossessing coun- 
tenances and squalid looks of the thronging 
passers by, ventures, to Ivy's regret, to take ex- 
ception, 

"An acquired taste, I should think," she, 
with a laugh that is not quite natural, remarks. 
'''For my part, I can imagine nothing more 
detestable than living among wretches who — 
because you happen to be a little better off, and 
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to be a good deal better behaved than them- 
selves — absolutely hate you/' 

" But they don't, dear mother ; at least, not 
now," Ivy says, whilst Philip adds laugh- 
ingly : 

"It is the carriage that riles them, and makes 
them look so savage. If we had been on foot 
like themselves, you would have seen a very 
different expression of countenance prevail 
amongst our friends." 

" Friends !*' very scornfully, ^' when you own 
that even the sight of a single carriage rouses 
the evil spirit within them." 

" It certainly does. Even the aspect of a 
shabby old fiacre ^' 

" Such as this ?" puts in Lady Haroldwood. 

" Exactly. Has the same effect as shaking a 
red cloth before a bull. It is, with them, one of 
the signs and symbols of aristocratism ; but, 
for all that, there are good and promising 
fellows amongst them, and as to the women t 
Ivy will tell you that she has great hopes of 
them. But, here we are; and there is old I^elix, 
as usual, standing with his hands in his pockets, 
waiting in vain for a customer. 

They ascend the narrow staircase, Philip first, 
seeing that it is very dark, especially on emerg- 
ing from the sunlight outside, and that, in order 
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to see their way, the sitting-room door has to be 
opened widely. 

" Oh, my dear," whispers Lady Haroldwood 
to her daughter, " I don't like this at all — such 
a horrible, mysterious smell of herbs ! And just 
the place that you would imagine a murder being 
committed in !" 

Ivy, whose power of viewing things around 
her in a cheerful light has, since she has seen 
Philip so thoroughly like himself, in a great 
degree (for the nonce) returned to her, laughs 
merrily at her mother's remarks. 

" I said exactly the same thing to Philip my- 
self," she rejoins ; " but you see, in spite of 
appearances, here we are !" and she ushers Lady 
Haroldwood, with almost a blithesome air and 
step, into her little sitting-room. 

'^ It isn't a palace," Philip smilingly says, "but, 
dans un grinier — you know the rest." 

" But j/ou have said good-bye to your mngt 
anSy and though, to be sure, Ivy's twenty years 
are not completed yet, B6ranger never professed 
to think that a garret was good and suitable for 
a woman at any age." 

Lady Haroldwood has tried to speak cheerfully, 
and as though she entered with spirit into her 
son-in-law's joke, whilst she in reality considered 
the locale in question to be sadly incongruous and 
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lamentably unsuited to her daughter's needs and 
position. She had deemed Gussie's surround- 
ings in her ground-floor London parlour deplo- 
rable enough,, but this small upstairs chamber, 
so close and stifling, with its bare boards, its 
one narrow strip of carpet, its absence of loung- 
ing-chairs, and its hideous wall-paper at five 
centimes the metre, caused her to look back upon 
her elder daughter's entourage with something 
approaching to respect. 

" I am afraid you pity us very much ?" Ivy,. 
watching the changes of her mother's face, asks- 
" But, dear," a little imploringly, " you will make 
the best of it that you can to papa ?" 

" I hope that Lady Haroldwood will not take 
the trouble to represent anything she has seen 
as different from what it is," puts in Philip ; and 
Ivy, knowing well the rapid changes in his 
moods, is beginning to feel alarmed for what 
may happen next, when her mother, after a rapid 
glance at her watch, Says hurriedly : 

" How late it is — I must go really ! Will 
you have the kindness, Philip, to see if Thomas 
is there with the carriage ?" 

"And I shall not see you again, dear mother?" 
Ivy, when her husband has left the room, 
piteously says. 

" Not for a little time, darling — a few weeks 
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will see us, I hope, back again in Paris ; and 
you, I trust" — this in a lower tone, as Philip's 
step upon the stairs is heard — " will then be 
better lodged, and wear a happier, brighter 
face. Thanks — so much," and Lady Harold- 
wood, having addressed these last three words 
to Philip, and kissed her daughter tenderly, de- 
scends the narrow steps, followed by Rodney. 

" Good-bye ; take care of her,'' are her last 
words, and then \\\^ fiacre ^ with Thomas (his 
arms folded, and his face eloquent of scorn) 
seated upon the box, is slowly driven away — 
from a place which Lady Haroldwood devoutly 
hopes will never again meet her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" Sweet is pleasure after pain." 

Dryden. 

The Haroldwoods' estates are situated in a 
midland county, and within less than a dozen 
miles of a large manufacturing town. The 
surrounding country has no especial beauty to 
recommend it, seeing that it is for the most part 
little diversified by the accidents of hill and 
^ale, and that no winding river, no lake — 
whether polished as a mirror, or ruffled by the 
passing breath of boisterous winds — lends that 
charm to the scenery which the presence, in 
sylvan scenes, of water rarely fails to impart to 
them. 

But, for all that so it is, not only does Ross 
Combe, but the surrounding country also, pos- 
sess attractions of their own. The trees by the 
road-sides have been permitted (the beauty- 
destroying genius of "high farming" not having 
as yet injured the landscape) to retain their 
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natural growth, unlopped and unpollarded; so 
that the lover of shades and sylvan beauty 
can' journey along the roads for miles with 
spreading branches meeting almost above his 
head, with wayside turf beneath his feet, and 
the warble of many birds sounding gleefully in 
his ears. 

The village of Ross Combe is a widely- 
spreading one, and the principal lodge-gates of 
the park open into its centre. The drive to the 
house — which is Elizabethan, of red brick,, 
solid, and much ivy-clothed — is of considerable 
length, and pleasant by reason of the extreme 
beauty of the old oaks and beeches by which,, 
on either hand, it is diversified. The aspect 
of the house on the side, or rather front by 
which from this side it is approached, is not 
remarkable for its cheerfulness, seeing that the 
windows face nearly north, and that they are, 
though numerous, comparatively small. The 
porch, or, rather portico too — with its heavy 
stone pillars, round which cling no creeping 
plants — has an air of being entirely for use 
(namely, as shelter for the equipages that convey 
their freights to and from the mansion), and not — 
as is the case with many such abutments from the 
flat fronts of ungainly houses — as a receptacle in 
its vacant corners for shrubs and flowers, or as 
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a place where, on summer evenings, cigars are 
smoked, and tea or coffee sipped. 

But if the north-by-east front of Ross Combe 
is devoid, which it undoubtedly is, of all out- 
ward attraction, the deficiency is amply made 
up by the brightness, and, above all, by the 
•delightful home charm, which — after passing 
through a large hall, and a somewhat dark and 
narrow corridor — the visitor at Ross Combe at 
lengfth finds himself introduced to. The rooms — 
library, drawing-room, and dining-room — which 
all open out on a broad terrace walk, are neither 
large nor lofty ; but they are fitted up with ex- 
<:eeding comfort, and a due regard to all those 
luxurious accessories with which it is usually 
the pleasure (both for their own sakes and 
those of their visitors) of the owners of such 
abodes as stately Ross Combe to fill their houses. 

I have said that a broad terrace walk ran 
along the south-west front of the house. This 
walk was bordered on either side by flower 
borders exquisitely kept, and, at intervals, with 
large classically-shaped vases, from some of 
which hung pretty -drooping foilage, whilst 
others contained upright and fine "specimen 
plants*' from the well-filled greenhouses that 
were kept up, at more cost than he could well 
afford, by the present Lord of beautiful Ross 
Combe. 
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The family are at home at the present time, 
having but recently returned — this being the 
month of September — from a lengthened resi- 
dence abroad. Lady Haroldwood — who has 
gone through much sorrow since we last, when 
driving, with an anxious heart, through the 
crowded Belleville streets, took leave of her — 
is beginning, after a ten days' residence in the 
lovely, peaceful home which is henceforth to be 
hers, to feel her spirit soothed, and her hopes 
for the future to be less depressed than they 
have been of late. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible, indeed, for any one, and more especially 
for the mistress of a place that possesses so 
much to please the eye and gratify a natural 
vanity, not to momentarily forget, in the con- 
templation and enjoyment of present good, the 
evils, however grievous, of the past. 

Before, however, I allow myself to dwell on 
Lady Haroldwood's newly-begun existence of 
a society-loving, useful, and, once more, popular 
chitelaine (for the reader may remember that 
the present is not altogether Gertrude's first ap- 
pearance as a dispenser of pleasant hospitalities), 
it is expedient that I should resort to, and give 
some slightly detailed account of, both the 
troubles to which I have alluded, and to the 
whereabouts, not only of the past, but at the 
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present time, of the several members of the 
Cuthbert family. That task having been as 
briefly as possible accomplished, we can, with- 
out further let or hindrance, continue the history 
of these not altogether ideal personages with 
whom, throughout certain respective portions of 
their lives, we shall have to do. 
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LALAGE. By Augusta Chambers. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

T ASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By Eliza 
Mary Barron. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographical 
Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the Rev. Stephen 
Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Cantab. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T OVE THE LEVELLER : a Tale. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MADAME. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of 
" St. Simon's Niece," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUSBAND, 
By Mrs. Hills, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

Tl/TARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. Crown 
IIL 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and Rest. 
By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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Tl/rARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
]U[ARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

TyTARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 

-^^J- 2 vols., 2 IS. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, Author of "The. Journal of 
a Waiting Gentlewoman.'* Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIK By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. 
By M. Prime Maubslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo, 7s* 6d. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 3 vols., 
3 is. 6d. 

NEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
doth. 

NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

T^ORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

I^OT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 



Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

E FOR ANO 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



r\NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hindley. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis Withred. 
3 vols., 31S. d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 vols., 
21S. 
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PUTTYPUTS PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress of 
Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is 'prodigious. '" — British Quarterly Review. 

"DAVEKSDALE. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
•*-^ " Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T> EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. By 
-*-^ Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"P OSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By Helen 
-^^ C. Nash, i vo1», crown 8vo., 6s. 

RUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America^ By Walter Sims Southwell . 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

ST. NICOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary C. 
ROWSEI.L. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

C AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
*^ Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Specta^r, July 24th : — ' ' A. new and powerful novelist has arisen 
• . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart . . . It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. I 

CHINGLEBOROUGH society. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "M^," 
etc., etc. . 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A book that should be read." — AthoKsum, 

CO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
^ Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

QONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

C POILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

CQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. By George 
^ W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet Bells 
Jangled." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN,M.P. 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. , Crown 8vo, 7s: 6d. 

'THE BARONETS CROSS. By Mary Meekb, 
■*- Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

'^PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
-■- Subaltern, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

'pHE CLEWBEND. By Moy Ella. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE CRIMSON STAR. By J. Edward Muddoch. 
3 vols., 31 s. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY. By Sydney Grundy. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



HHHE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-*• Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'•Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —-Scotsman. 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
** A very amusing novel." — Scotsman, 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
LEWiSi 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

*' The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

HE RING OF PEARLS ; or, His at Last. By Jerrold 
Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERK5DALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

THE STAR OF HOPE; and other Tales. By Victoria 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mhstyn 
Author of " Kitt/s Rival,*' etc. Crown 8vo., 10 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be ii 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull, 
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nPHE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-^ Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said.'' 
I OS. 6d. 

nPHE WIDOW UNMASKED ; of, the Firebrand in 
-^ the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED. A 
Story. Crown 8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

THE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, <* Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson; • 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

nnoO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry Kay WiL- 

-^ LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

'00 LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 



T 



*' A very pleasing story very -prettily to]d,"~z Morning Post. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
^ Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. 
*' There is not a dull page in the book/' — Scotsman. 

rpOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 

nnOXIE : a Tale. 3 vok., 31s. 6d. 

''pWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
■*- 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, Author of " St. Simon's Niece," " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21S. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus*) gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a literary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athenaum, 

Samuel Tinsley» 10, SoathamDton Street, Strand. 
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TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brooke^ 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TTNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

TVrAGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard» 
^^ Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TTTEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
** II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

T^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian, 
** 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By Coutts 
Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL? By Mere Hazard. Crown 
8va, 7s. 6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader': 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 
7s. 6d. 

YE OUTSIDE FOOLS ! or, Glimpses INSIDE the Stock 
Exchange. By ERASMUS PiNTO, Broker. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

Public Opinion says: — "Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, 
and thoroughly exposes the rigs and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One 
advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be 
plundered will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is ex- 
tremely interesting." 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it . By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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EOBA D'lTALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. , 

'THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN : a Drama 
-T- in two parts. Translated fromthe Norwegian of Henrik 
Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i Vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"PTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEAfeS' LEAVE ; or, My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 1.2s. 

■pACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
•*- Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s; 

TV/TALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
'^•'- History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

"Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Bqots.* . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Ohzette. 

TV/rOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
-^^ Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. ' 

'pHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

:*- 8vo., price 5 s. ^ 

A NOTHER WORLD t or. Fragments from the Star 
-^^ City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

A MONO THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
-^^ of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

(* ■ 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE EVERLASTING TOR- 
MENT OF THE WICKED SHOWN TO BE UN- 
SCRIPTURAL. In wrapper, Price, is.'^ 

pUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, 'original and 
-*^ Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper. Price is. (post fee.) 

THE REGENT: a play in Five Acts and Epilogue 
J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5S. 

T'HE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-'- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B Wild ERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6 J. cloth. 

■pPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchhyard 
"*-^ Literature: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaph, 
with an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

' ' Entertaining. "—Pa^f^ Mall Gazette. 

"A capital collection." — Court Circular, 

"A very readable volume. " — Daily Review. 

"A most interesting book." — ^eeds Mercuty. 

" Interesting and amusing," Nonconformist. 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

"A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greeniioush 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Saciston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author ol ** The 
Mistress of Langc^e HalL" *New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Woiks of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 
SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
Fifty Years of Mr. Gonsul-General Barker, with Explanatory 
Remarks to tlte Present Day, by his son, Edward B, B. 
Barker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL AND SPORT IN 
BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE MALAY PENINSULA, 
By John Bradley. Post 8vo., 12s. 

rpo THE DESERT AND BACK ; or, Travels in Spain, 
-■- the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH H. 
TuRTON. One vol., large post 8vo. 

TTALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 

JL Times), Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. Second Edition. 

The Times says — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
lo those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition.) 

The Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic ' 
interest." 

Tlie Saturday Review says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of **A Scamper to SebastopoL'' 2 vols.^ large post 
8vo, 25s. 

"May be safely recommended." — World, 

SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and Means 
for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svc, i6s. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonder- 
ful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the 
Rev. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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